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Patent Reform 

A REPORT has just been issued by the committee 
appointed in April, 1927, by the British Science Guild 
to consider what changes could advantageously be 
made in British patent law (Report on the Reform of 
the British Patent System, pp. 48, 2s.) This subject is 
of especial interest to chemists. At the last annual 
meeting of the Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers, Dr. E. . Armstrong spoke very strongly of 
the need for the strengthening of the law, while Mr. 
F. H. Carr, in his last presidential address to the Society 
of Chemical Industry, was equally insistent on the 
point. 

The British Science Guild committee was presided 
over by Dr. W. H. Eccles, F.R.S., while among its 
members were included Sir Richard Gregory (editor of 
Nature), Major the Hon. H. Fletcher Moulton, Mr. C. C. 
Paterson (director of the research laboratories of the 
General Electric Co.), and Dr. A. Reé (a past president 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists, and formerly 
a member of the Board of the British Dyestuffs 
Corporation.) With regard to the conditions of 
validity, the committee is of opinion that a patent 
should not be invalidated by the publication of any 
document more than fifty years before the date of the 
patent. The Patent Office search should not be 


restricted to British specifications 
extended to other relevant documents. As regards 
subject-matter, the meritorious part played by 
systematic research in the promotion of industrial 
progress should be more clearly recognised when the 
issue of “subject-matter ’’ is before the Courts. A 
further interesting point on subject-matter is the 
statement of the committee that it sees ‘‘ no reason in 
principle why patents should not be granted for such 
innovations as new varieties of plants (e.g., rust-proof 
wheats), new applications of parasites for destroying 
weeds, and other industrial applications of biological 
science.”’ Public opinion in regard to points of this 
kind is changing. <A year or two ago, when it became 
known that the American discoverers of a scarlet 
fever vaccine had applied for a patent, there was a 
good deal of discussion. The present committee, 
while of the opinion that the interpretation of the word 
‘manufacture " should be extended so as to permit 
of the patenting of a wider range of biological inven- 
tions, expresses the view that biological inventions 
subserving medical treatment should not be patentable, 
in view of the strong contrary opinion of the medical 
profession. 

In order that a patent may be valid the invention 
must be sufficiently described to enable a_ skilful 
workman to carry it out. Further, the invention must 
be useful. On these points, it is suggested that the 
Patents Acts should be extended so as to empower 
the Comptroller to call, when in doubt, for prima facie 
evidence that the invention has been described in a 
practicable form in the specification, and to endorse 
the specification with a warning notice when his 
objection is not satisfied. The obstructive use of 
patents is also commented upon. More than half the 
patents granted in Great Britain are granted to persons 
residing abroad, and it is important that foreign-owned 
patents should be used for promoting new manu- 
factures in this country and not for restricting home 
manufactures in favour of imports. In past vears, 
states the report, the chemical industry in particular 
has suffered from obstruction of this kind. In some 
countries patents are frequently invalidated on the 
ground of non-working. 

The section of the report dealing with proceedings in 
the Courts is of considerable interest. The present 
provision against the making of unwarranted threats 
by patentees is, in the committee’s opinion, quite 
insufficient, inasmuch as it affords no protection where 
a patent does not exist, or where the threats are 
followed by an infringement action ; and it is therefore 
suggested that an action for threats should lie in all 
cases where a person laying claim to patent rights 
which he does not possess has, by threats addressed to 
potential purchasers, caused damage to the manu- 
facturers of a class of articles whose manufacture or 
sale he had no right to restrain. 


but should be 
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It is impossible to consider every point raised 
in the space at our disposal, but the report is so full 
of meat that chemists (to whom the present state of 
the patent system is especially inimical) should not fail 
to read it 





Chemical Mergers 


Ir is clear that the process of amalgamation in the 
chemical and allied industries has still a long way to 
eo. On the rumoured nickel amalgamation no official 
statement has yet been made since Lord Melchett’s 
returmm, but it is announced this week that the offices 
of the Mond Nickel Co. are being transferred to Imperial! 
Chemical House. There may, of course, be nothing 
at all in the incident, but it will be noted. Then it is 
announced that the stockholders of the Monsanto 
Chemical Co., U.S.A., which owns a half interest in 
the Graesser-Monsanto chemical works in this country, 
are being asked to approve the acquisition of the re- 
mainder of the holding so as to complete the owner- 
ship. Last week we mentioned the connections ex- 
isting between I.C.I. and Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
whose works were specially visited by part of the 
I.C.I. delegation on the recent tour, and it is now 
announced that the directors of the Canadian Salt 
Co., Ltd., possessing efficient electrolytic alkali works, 
have received an offer from Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
to purchase the whole undertaking. It would seem, 
therefore, that British interest in Canadian industrial 
and particularly chemical developments, so much 
desired by Canadians themselves, is beginning to take 
practical shape, and the movement in that direction 
will be cordially welcomed. In addition to these 
matters I.C.I. is engaged in negotiations with a Scottish 
firm of fertiliser manufacturers, and possibly some 
others, for their acquisition. In the fertiliser field 
concentration of this kind seems inevitable. 





Hoover’s Victory 


THOUGH we have nothing to do with American politics, 
the election of Mr. Herbert Hoover as President of the 
United States has a certain interest for our readers. 
During the recent tour we saw much of the electoral 
activities on both sides, and in addition we heard 
much about Mr. Hoover’s qualities and record from 
American industrialists. During his work as head of 
the Department of Commerce, Mr. Hoover came into 
contact with many industries and became well known 
in the American chemical industry. Itis not too much 
to say that he owes something of his success in dealing 
with American commerce to his recognition and use 
of the trade and technical Press. At Washington it 
was his practice to hold a monthly conference with 
the editors of trade and technical journals, at which 
existing conditions and new proposals were discussed 
with the utmost frankness on both sides. These con- 
ferences were not governed by any rigid rules; they 
depended for their successful working on the good faith 
of both parties. 

As a result of Mr. Hoover's election it is quite 
possible that American chemical industry may be 
directly represented in his staff of lieutenants. 


Lord Birkenhead and I.C.I. 


As we go to Press it is announced by the directors of 
Imperial Chemical Industries that Lord Birkenhead (who 
has just resigned from his position as Secretary of State 
for India) has joined the board of the company. Rumour 
has hitherto connected his name with other concerns such as 
the new cable-wireless merger company and a big rubber 
company. 
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The Neill Process for the Manufacture of Red Oxide 


Described by Mr. J. A. Reavell. 


ln interesting description, 


vas given by Mr. J. Arthi 


illustrated by numerous 
Reavell, M.IAM.E., 
Burlington House, Le 
\ BRIEF desc ription was given ot the processes now employed 
for the manufacture of red oxide, thus serving to emphasise 
the advantages of the Neill Process and the general considera- 
tions which led to its development. 
The red oxide was obtained by the 
ferrous sulphate During calcination, the particles obtained 
were not of even colour throughout, and the finished oxide 
consisted of a mixture of particles of varving colour which in 
the aggregate gave the desired shade. Invariably con- 
siderable quantities of unburnt sulphate had to be separated 
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mdon, on 


of the manufacture of ved oxide by the 
before the Society of 
Vionday evening. 

content to about 1 per cent. H,SO,. The liquor was pumped 
from the neutralisation tanks to settling tanks to remove 
suspended impurities and was then fed to the Kestner Patent 
Spray Drying Plant containing about 20 per cent. of FeSO, 
The drier was not described in detail, reference being made 
to a previous paper on “ Spray Drying ’’ read by the author 
in October, 1927. It was pointed out that this drying plant 
had been run continuously for as long as a week without any 
attention whatsoever, and the satisfactory results obtained 
by this plant confirmed that this'type was eminently suitable 
for many operations in the heavy chemical industries 

rhe tlue gases from the calcining plant were used for drying 
and were diluted with cold air before entering the drying 

although in future plants the gases would be used 

dilution, a suitable drying chamber being provided 
first instance. As the supply of flue gases was in excess 
of the requirements for the drying plant, no special steps were 
taken to prevent heat losses by lagging, etc. and the gases 
entered the drying plant at 300° C., leaving at go° C. The 
dried powder obtained had the approximate composition of 
FeSO,,H,O 94:15 per cent., Fe,(SO,), 0-65 per cent., and 
water 5:2 per cent. It was found that the nature of the 
finished product was considerably affected by the conditions 
of drying, and that variation in atomiser speed and contour 
of the disc had a great effect upon the results. 

An important point was that the particles of dried powder 
easily passed 150 mesh and calcined uniformly, giving an even 
colour throughout. The calcination was carried out by means 
of a coke-fired rotary calciner, complete conversion of the 


Neill Process 
Chemical Industry at 


chamber, 
without 
in the 


sulphate being obtained by correct regulation of temperature 
was 


and time of calcination Air admitted to the calcinet1 
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FLOW SHEET OF NFEILI 


DIAGRAMMATI¢ 


lron oxide was used for a variety of purposes, and was 
generally required as a fine powder. Grinding after calcina- 
tion was therefore necessary, which was obviously a costly 
and difficult operation seeing that iron oxide itself was used 
S an abrasive. 

A description was then given of the Neill process working 
in the first installation made under the Neill patents, manu 
facturing red oxidé from spent pickling liquors obtained from 
atin-plate works. The primary purpose of the Neill process was 
to provide the means for manufacturing best qualities o! 
red oxide from spent pickling and similar liquors A shde 
was shown, which is reproduced on this page, giving a dia 
vrammatic flow sheet of the Neill process. The average com 
position of the initial liquor follows :—15 per cent 
FeSO,, 5 per cent. H,.SO, and 80 per cent, water which was 
treated in storage tanks with scrap iron to reduce the free acid 


Was as 





Process, BAsis 50 TONS RED OXIDE 
and it was found that the gases evolved, owing to the v1 
catalvsing action of the freshly prepared ferric oxide, consisted 
mainly of sulphur trioxide plus excess air, the content ot! 
sulphur di-oxide, contrary to anticipation, being very 
Consequently, the recovery of sulphuric acid as a by-product 
in the manufacture of oxide was a very simple matter, althoug! 
no special plant had been put down for this purpose \t 
present the gaseous products evolved were partly condensed 
by air cooling and then fed to scrubbers to neutralise the l 
content before discharge to atmosphere 

Attention was called to the high thermal efficiency of the 


2OTOUS 


7 
lOwW 


ach 


process and its great simplicity, one great advantage being that 
it was continuous 
In conclusion the author pointed out that the process was 


subject to a series of patents which were the property of the 


Caer Chemical Co., and said that the thanks of the Society 
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vere due to Mr. Net nd his company for allowing the pape 
t r¢ 
Discussion 
De. L. A. Je expressed the view that this description 
ot a w process for the manufacture of red oxide would 
ittract considerable attention throughout the industry and 


especially among those who used iron oxide for paint-making 








Phe process seemed to him to have almost dramatic propor- 
tions that the drving came first, because usually it was 
sidered that the drving should come at the end Secondly 
‘ port feature was that the process was continuous 
I the came the questi¢ sl cated by Mr. Reavell, of 
e possibility of « btain wide range of colour. At the 
same time, he t like to anticipate that all those who mad 
ving the precipitati ) iron oxide were going to be 
put out of business entirely, and only hoped it would | 
possible secure them a little bit of the business in a light 


1e crumb of comfort 


to the physical condition and 
physical condition It was 
manufacturers bought thei 








analysis to the second place ot 
ight the paints-frequently judged 
llette and he we that 
the percentage of zinc oxide 
on bought materials to make 
definite 
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which had a covering 





pe we d it was the surfac ondition of these things which 
was the essent property scientifically 

Mr. Reavel 1 indicated how exceedingly kind the good 
Lord had been i particular hollow spheres 





luck, and he hoped Mr. Reavell 




















tak steps to return thanks to whatever he considered 
t ppropriate quart 
Mr. H. P. Tau isked for some information on the ec 
omic aspects of the matter, and also wanted to know if there 
was any corrosive effect from the liquor on the bell-mouth of 
the atomise1 \ number of other amen ilso put questions 
Mr. Reavell’s Reply 
M REAV} epl ¢ to the discussion, said there had 
been some points raised to which, for obvious reasons, he could 
ot give answers, and that applied especially to the request 
nf on the economic aspect. The extreme sim 
v the process had appealed to him from the first ; it 
seemed t sim] to be true, but having carried out 
imental work « large scale for quite a long period 
it had been found that the claims made for the process had 
been fully substantiated The process had stood up to 
( l tests \s regards hollow spheres and Providence 
s mentic D Jordar Providence had been on his 
side many times and it certainly had been in regard to the 
>} \ 5 PI tus 
he hollow sphere was an extraordinary phenomenon 
the size was practically constant and the product was prat 
Iv constant w I ame from the calciner. As it left 
the « ner it wé iss easily through 250 mesh In the 
ordit wav the rial, afte t left the calciner, did not 
need 9 os t e problem of grinding was done 
with altogethe It was possible to deal with 5 pet 
ent. of free sulphuric acid in the liquor if the atomiser was 
ital onstri ( silver-plate 1. Insuch circumstances 
the ser wi st ‘ long time before being affected 
Si The trengt ( solution did have an effect 
upon the size of particle \ weak solution gave a very small 
particl particle was produced when a strong 
soluti VM St At the same time, the size of the particle 
could also be varied by the size and shape of the atomiser 





i.GA. to Absorb Daniel ee and Co. 
N IATION have taking plac 
Industri s, Ltd., and Daniel 


beet between Imy 


W vilic 


eTlal 


and Co., an 


(Chemical 


\yr firm of chemical manufacturers, with a view to amalgama- 
tion, states the 4A yrshii Posi It is understood that an 
agreement has been reached, but negotiations are still in 
progress on matters of detail. One or two other fertilise 
firms in Scotland are also stated to be concerned in the 
egotiations which have taken place with I.C.I 


The Catechin Problem 


lo the Editor of THe CHEMICAL AGE. 
details for the oxidation of cyanidin to a 
well-defined yellow product have not yet been published ind 
until this is done, further discussion of the subject is futile 
[ do not say that cyanidin chloride cannot be oxidised to 
a rather messy vellow substance ; I merely say that | 
know how Drs. Malkin and Nierenstein carry out the 
ment which they state leads to a well-defined product 
It is regrettable that Dr. Nierenstein should have draw1 
attention to my refusal to be associated with him in experi 
mental work, but the facts are 
(p. 301 I am, et 


Sir —Precise 


do not 
experi 


certainly as stated in his lette 


Ik Rowins 
University College 
Gower Street, W.C.1 
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‘*Chemical Practitioner” 
To the Editor of Tut 
SIR That the _ title 


CHEMICAL AGI 
‘chemical _ practitioner shoul 
become definitely associated with the profession of chemist: 
appears to the Council of the British Association of Chemists 
to be so important that an addition to the Association’s rule 
is proposed so that wherever the word ‘* chemist ’’ appears 
it should be associated with the expression ‘* chemical prac 
titioner 

The council proposes that the change be so effected that it 
could not be construed as an intention to monopolise the title 
for members of the Association 
to any adopting a title 
society may claim an exclusive right so long as it is not such as 
to express or imply that those not empowered to use it are not 
nembers of the profession at all. Clearly no one society can 
or ought to do this, and a very determined resistance would 
rightly be offered to any society which did, in fact, make 
an attempt. The term ‘‘ chemical practitioner ’’ clearly falls 
within this definition, so that it would be certainly improper 
for the Association or any other society to claim exclusive 
right to a title applicable to all professional chemists. Ih 
regard, however, to what might be described as specialised 
titles, their adoption by individual societies would be beneficial 


There IS ¢ learly no objec tion 


society to which the members of that 


such 


rather than the reverse. When the time arrives for legal 
definition it would seem desirable that as many titles as 
possible should be protected, so that the profession might in 


future defend itself so far as possible against the eventuality 


remote but not unthinkable, of the formation of a society 


registering itself with a title that evaded a future ‘‘ chemical 
act, ; 
There is turther consideration which seems on the score 


of exactness to recommend the term * chemical practitione1 
The number of those qualified who do not practice chenust 
and the question arises as to whether bank 
properly be included upon a _ professional register 
they could not, so that the title would be applied, 
only to those who not only had qualified in,chem 
who actually practised it 

present nothing further added 
t the proposed alteration is a concrete 


tends to increase, 
could 
Presumably 
ind rightly 
istry but 

For the 


reassert tha 


than to 
expression 


need be 


of the Association's hope that the title “‘ chemical practitionet 
may receive serious consideration as an official title whet 
the difficult business of designation comes under review 


I am, et 
Henry T. F. RHobpES 
General Secretary, British Association of Chemists 
Empire House,’ 


Piccadilly, London, W.1 





Franco-German Dye Agreement 


ACCORDING to German report the dye agreement between t 


French Kuhlmann concern and the I.G. Farbenindustrie is reported 
to be working out satisfactorily. Competition in Europe has been 
eliminated, and it is claimed that it has been possible to displace the 
English dye sales in part of the British Empire and in the Far East 
Kuhlmann’s have been able to increase their dve turnover this yea 
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The Production, Properties and Uses of Zinc Oxide—(I) 


(From a Correspondent) 


Lhe steadily growing importance of zinc oxide, commercially by far the most important compound of zinc, particularly as a 


yaw material in the paint and rubber industries, and the large scale upon which it is manufactured both in the United States 


} 


and in Europe, would seem to make opportune a brief account of its production, properties and uses. 


Zixc oxide (ZnO) was known to the alchemists as nix alba, 

philosophical wool,’’ or flowers of zinc, and was the tutia or 
pompholyx of the ancients. The permeability of the oxide 
known in commerce as zinc white has been recognised by 
chemists for more than 150 years. Courtois, of the laboratory 
of Dijon, recommended the substance for use as a white paint 
pigment to the Academy of that city as early as 1770. In 
1751 Courtois began the large scale manufacture of zinc white, 
which had hitherto been prepared only in experimental! 
quantities. The manufacture of zinc oxide in America was 
started very much later than in Europe, and the first American 
manufacturing process (at Newark, New Jersey, 1850) came 
as the result of failure of zinc smelting furnaces to yield metal 
in sufficient quantity to be of industrial value. The zinc ore 
was charged into Belgian retorts, but the high content of the 
ore in iron and manganese entailed the rapid destruction of 
the retorts. Most of the metal content of the ore was obtained 
in the form of oxide in the condensers, and it was therefore 
decided to use the furnace for the production of zinc oxide 
and not of the metal. 

Manufacture of Zinc Oxide 

In Europe, zine oxide is made very largely, although not 
exclusively, by the oxidation of zinc or spelter. In the United 
States a small amount is made in that way, but the enormous 
production is for the most part derived directly from the ore 
Che latter method, which will be described first, was invented! 
and developed at the works of the New Jersey Zinc Co., at 
Newark. about the middle of the last century (Stone, G. ¢ 
Amer., Inst. Mining Eng., October, 1917). The process was 
invented by Burrows, who had neither the financial nor the 
technical ability to work out the details necessary to make it a 
commercial success. The subject was then (1851) taken up by 
Colonel S. Wetherill, whose name is usually associated with 
this process; but the fact that the special form of grate bars 
used are called Wetherill grates is a misnomer, because they 
were in common use for boiler firing at the time, and Colonel 
Wetherill never claimed to have invented them. 

The invention of the process was, according to Stone, due 
to the efforts of the New Jersey Zinc Co. to find a profitable 
means of working the ores from Franklin and Sterling Hill, 


N.J. These are a mixture of franklinite, willenite, and zinkite, 
containing about 20 per cent. of zinc. The first attempts 
were to make spelter, but were not successful owing to the 


low grade of the ore and the fusibility of the residue. The 
next attempt was to make oxide in large reverberatory 
furnaces and muffles utilising the same ores. This succeeded 
but the cost of the operation was high, the recovery low, and 
the quality of the product uncertain. In 1855 the Wetherill 
process was patented, and has been in successful operation ever 
since its introduction. 
The Wetherill Process 

In essence, this process, as practised at New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, involves the reduction and distillation of the 
zinc from oxidised ores mixed with a certain amount of anthra- 
cite burning by the aid of an air blast delivered from below a 
perforated grate bottom. The vapourised zinc is quickly 
oxidised, and with the gases of combustion is drawn from the 
furnaces and cooled in a system of flues and chambers, finally 
passing into a series of muslin bags which act as filters, allowing 
the gases of combustion to escape while retaining the condensed 
zinc oxide. 

The Wetherill furnaces, which are described in detail by 
W. R. Ingalls (The Metallurgy of Zinc and Cadmium, McGraw 
Hill Book Co.), are simple brickwork kilns having arched 
roofs and a small working door at each end, the grate area 
being about 19 ft. by 4 ft. per kiln. The arch of the roof has 
a 4 ft. span and begins to in. above the grate, rising at the 
crown about 3 ft. above the latter. The grate is composed of 
flat cast iron bars 5 ft. long, 6 in. wide, and 1 to 1} in. thick 
perforated by tapering holes 1 in. diameter on the lower side 


and 0.25 to 0.40 in, diameter on the upper side of the bar ; 


there are about 100 of these holes per square foot of grate bar. 
Each kiln has 16 bars, which rest on cross-pieces fixed in the 
furnace. , 

Below the grate there is an ash pit 20 in. deep, closed by 
iron doors. The ash pit is connected with an air flue, which 
extends longitudinally beneath the furnaces; branches run 
off from this flue to each individual grate, and valves suitably 


arranged allow for regulation of the air supply. The cold air 
is blown bv centrifugal fans at pressure of 2 to 4 in. of 
water In the roof of each kiln there are two openings, 
through which the eftiuent gases and Vapours are conducted 


bv means of pipes toa large main. ‘There is an opening above 

the grate at the back and front, for charging and discharging ; 

at the front this opening is usually the full width of the kiin. 
Method of Working 


After a charge has been worked off, the more or less solid 
clinker which has formed over the whole surface of the grate 
is broken up. and raked out. This clinker contains much 
manganese and is usually smelted to spiegeleisen in blast 
furnaces. After the grate has been cleaned a layer of anthra- 
cite, about I in. size, is spread over it about 1 in. deep. A 
light air blast is next admitted through the ash pits, and as a 
result the coal, already ignited by heat of radiation from the 
walls, is fanned to a steady combustion. <A layer of ore ¢ harge 
is now placed upon the coal as evenly as possible and about 
7 i. cleep ; the charge consists of equal weights of crushed ore 
and coal. The kilns are now closed completely at both ends 
and the blast increased, and after about six hours the charge 
is deprived oi all recoverable zinc. 

The kilns are charged by one man, who attends to each 
separately, so that in a block of six only one is out of operation 
at a time; in this way the flues and pipes for conveying the 
gases maintain a fairly uniform temperature. Each kiln takes 
about two-hundredweight of charge at a time 


Collection of the Oxide 


he fume escaping from the kilns is conveyed by a large gas 


main to a brick tower, where the heaviest particles of ash 
settle out, and thence to another tower (about 7o ft. high and 
having a floor area of about 20 sq. fr.\, where there is a furthe1 
deposition of ash. A fan then drives the fume into a large 
cooling and settling room, from the floor of which some oxide, 
which is saleable, is taken. The fume is now much reduced 
in temperature and passes to the bag houses, which are designed 
with a series of iron pipes running horizontally under the roof 
and having outlets at intervals: at these points the muslin 
bags are suspended. The lower ends of these are tied up and 
set in barrels so as to be easily opened for removal of the 
oxide, an operation usually performed every twelve hours 
Che bags are about 35 ft. in length, and it has been estimated 
that 200 sq. ft. of bag surface is required for each 1 sq. ft. of 
grate area. After collection from the bags the oxide is dried 
to expel moisture, and then sieved to remove any large 
foreign matter accidentally introduced, after which it is ready 
for barrelling. 


Raw Materials, Fluxes, and Fuel 

The Wetherill process is applicable to any oxidised ores of 
zinc or roasted sulphides, provided the gangue is sufficiently 
infusible to prevent sintering to such a degree that a layer 
impervious to the air blast may form. Any volatile metals 
which form coloured oxides or sulphides, if present in the 
ores, render it impossible to produce an oxide of sufficient 
whiteness. Cadmium, being very volatile and often being 
associated with zinc ores, is very troublesome, producing, as 
it does, a brown oxide and bright yellow sulphide, both having 
strong tinctorial powers. 

Lead, also often associated with zinc ores, is less harmtu! 
than cadmium, because it usually forms basi sulphates which 
are nearly white. Sulphur, in whatever form present, is 
objectionable, because of injury to the colour of the pigment 
and the deleterious effect upon the grinding properties when 
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made into paint. Chlorides and sulphates are to be avoided, 
as when they occur in paints to be used for external decoration 








they leach out in wet weather and leave discoloured spots in 
the nt 
Limestone is sometimes added with siliceous ores, but 
generally shoul e avoided on account of its tendency to 
render the clinker too fusible, allowing it thereby to adhere to 
the bars and form accretions difficult to remove on dis 
cha I < \ fuel giving off a dense black smoke would 
for t Wetherill process, as the pure white of the 
inc oxide would then be ruined for this reason anthracite 
which is hard and slow burning, is generally used. Coke by 


itself is not satisfactory, as the intense heat it generates Causes 
rge t 


of the air 


sintering of the ore cha an impervious cake, thereby 








pass 


Difficulties in the Wetherill Process 
While the Wetherill process is apparently so simple, it 1s 


not tree tron 


difficulties According to Ingalls 








eht and frequently obscure irregularitics may eftect the 

Jour of the produ Changes character of the ort 
may necessitate different conditions of heat and air supply 
vhich have to be studied carefully All the volatile constitu 
ents t re pass into the oxide, which is found to contain 
traces sulphu rsenik ntimony, and cadmium, and 
welghable gq ties of lead, iron, manganese, lime and 


These may or may not atfect the colour of the 
product, which is also dependent upon the physical conditions 
under which it was volatilised, oxidised and condensed, as 
well as upon its chemical composition 

4 definite relation between the volume of the gas, thx 
ie it contains, and the dimension of the 
The heat is controlled by varying 
f coal in the but this must also be 
in the furnace 


magnesia 








les must be preserved 
the proportion charge 


adjusted to the time the 


charge is to remain 
The percentag f oxide in the gas is regulated by the admission 
i rhe t cross-section of flues, and capacity of the 


1Ci must, of course, be governed 
always by the maximum grade of ore that is to be treated 
In working some ores it is necessary to run as hot as possible 
without danger of igniting the bags and other parts of the 
apparatus, while with other ores better results are obtained 
by running comparatively cold. , 
Manufacture of Zinc Oxide in Europe 

As already mentioned 
argely by the oxidation of spelter itself; the industry 1s 
centred principally at the works of La Société de la Vielle 
Montagne, in 


Silesii 


blast-producing machinery 


1 


their zinc oxide at 
spec ial retort 


rmer produce 





latil elter from a 





ng Pp 
{ 


7 ray . E 
where it settles as oxide. The purity of the oxide depends 


+ 








zinc oxide is made in Europe very. , 


Belgium, and at the Antonienhutte in Upper # <4, 

Valentin-); 2% 
the vapour? |’ 
1 1 yxidised, and the fume collected by aj; , 
urrent of air is led through pipes into long depositing chambers, 4 ; 


rs 


> 
¢ 


to a considerable extent upon the distance it is carried in the 
settling chamber before deposition, and on this account inter- 
mediate chambers are interposed between the retorts and the 
final settling chamber, so that any of the zinc which is incom- : 
pletely oxidised may be collected apart. The depositing 


chambers have hopper bottoms terminating in cloth tube 
ordinarily tied uy these serve for running the oxide into 
b The completely oxidised product is further 


ags or <¢ 





refined by washing and levigation, giving a further division of 
jua The metal used analyses ;- lead, anything up to 
2-0 per cent cadmium, up to re 07 per cent and iron, up 
to 0-012 per cent 

In Upper Silesia the process is substantially the same as 
that outlined above the metal is heated in special retorts 
to its boiling-point, the oxide formed by contact with the air 
ing collected in settling chambers An ingenious device 
ised to convert the lead from the objectionable yellow oxide 


to white carbonate, involves the introduction of carbon dioxide 
and monoxide gases from burning coke into the retort The 
lead carbonate thus formed is heavier than zinc oxide, and 
so settles first in the condensing chambers, thus effecting a 


separation 


J avoid the deposition 
as the result of the combustion of the coke, Freitag (Ger. Pat 

2,504) introduces a blast of air into the pipe conveying the 
coke gas whereby the latter is entirely burned and a more 
rapid oxidation of the zinc ensured. 


In order t of soot in the zinc oxide 


At the Antonienhutte, 


the oxide is collected by filtration through muslin bags sus 
pended in America 
Properties of Zinc Oxide 

Pure zinc oxide is an amorphous powder, white when cold 

_— . 
and yellow when hot. It is infusible per se and _ practically 
non-volatile. According to Doeltz it volatilises at about 
1,200° ©. It is insoluble in water, and soluble in acids and in 
solutions of ammonium carbonate, also in solutions of potas 
sium and sodium hydroxides. When fused with sodium car 
bonate in proportions up to 20 per cent. of the oxide, a good 
melted product is obtained. Zinc oxide is readily reduced 
by carbon and carbon monoxide at a strong red heat of about 
{,300° C., and by hydrogen at a lower temperature. The 
oxide is also reduced by iron at a high temperature, and the 
whole of the zinc is volatilised. 

[he product from the works at 


Stone, G.C., / is 


bag-house, as in 


Palmerton, Pennsylvani: 
livided into five grades—two for the 
use Of paint manufacturers, two for rubber, and an oft gradk 
that 1s re-worked either for oxide or spelter. For the pain 
trade, the grading is judged entirely by colour samples being 
regularly rubbed down with oil and compared with standards 
For the rubber trade, slight variations in colour are less im 
portant, and the grading in this respect is less stringent, but 


it is essential that lead and hard particles should be absent 





Education for Industry 
The Position of the Chemical Industry 


entitled Education for Industry and Comme 
has just been published by H.M. Stationery 
preface by Lord Eustace Percy. As regards the 
it is stated that for the purpose of con 
leveloping in technical schools and colleges those 
studies in pure were originally promoted 
by the external examinations of the Science and Art Depart 
ment, the Board of Education has entered into relations with 
the Institute of Chemistry Under the arrangements agreed 
upon, certificates are issued jointly by the Board and the 
Institute to successful students who satisfactorily complete 
approve d courses of study. The approval of the course of 
idy implies that the Board and the Institute have previously 


LM hh 


| ) 
C., pp 103 
Othce, with a 
chemical 


ink 
tinull nd 


Lustries 


chemistry which 








Vv 


ST 


satisfied themselves as to the staffing and equipment of the 
school, the constitution of the course, the syllabuses of in- 
struction in the subjects covered by it, and the educational 
ndard prescribed for admission to it. 

Each candidate for a certificate 


attendance 


has to satisfy requirements 
production of 
of laboratory work, and marks obtained in the 


as to 


regularity of home-work 


vertormance 


examinations, which may be internal at the intermediate 
stages in the course. The final examination in a course is 


conducted by the school authorities (or by a local examinuig 


union under approved conditions) under the control of an 
assessor or assessors appointed by the Institute The powers 
if the assessors are those customarily exercised by external 


examiners associated with internal examiners, viz., they ar 
entitled to revise the drafts of papers prepared by the school 
or union) examiners, and the marking of the scripts produced 


by the candidates The scheme applies only to “ part 
time students, that is, to students whose ordinary occupa 
tion or employment takes up the greater part of their time 


since it is considered that a student who is able to devote his 
time to study should work either for a University 
degree or for the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry 


Natienal Certificates 

National Certificates ’’ in chemistry of two 
ordinary’ certificate attests satisfactory 
a course of three years’ duration occupyiny 
appropriate for students who are 
enrolled on admission standard at the age of 16 
or later a certificate attests satisfactory com 
pletion of a further course of two years’ duration appropriat 
for students who have previously obtained an * ordinary 
certificate 

The number of schools with approved schemes for National 
Certificates in chemistry is 39 for “‘ ordinary ”’ certificates, ot 
which 15 are also approved for ‘‘ higher ”’ certificates. 


vrades an 
ompletion of 
week 
suitable 
* higher 


three evenings a 
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The Theory and Practice of Centrifugal Separation 


Mr. B. L. Broadbent’s Lecture 


On Tuesday, Mr. B. L. Broadbent, a director of Thomas 
Broadbent and Sons, Ltd., gave a lecture on ‘“ Centrifugal 
Separation ’’ at the Sir John Cass Technical Institute, London 
The first big principle of centrifugal separation, he said, was 
the law of gravity, while another important principle was 
Stokes’s Law Stokes found that when bodies of equal weight 
and size fell through a fluid, the viscosity of the fluid affected 
the ve locity of the body. Once the initial acceleration stage 
had been passed the velocity of the body remained constant 
For practical purposes, it could be assumed that the velocity 
acquired by particles of powder talling freely in water was 
approximately proportional to the square of the diameter of 
the particles 
: Applications of Stokes’s Law 


Imagining that they had mixed two graded specimens of 
fuller’s earth with water, and that the particles were o-o2 mm 


and 0-04 mm. in diameter, then if they measured the falling 
velocity of these particles, they would find that the largest 
particle would move at 1:2 mm. per second, and the smaller 
half the size) at 0-03 mm. per second, that is, a quarter of the 
other velocity. 

For some purposes this velocity could be relative, as, fot 


instance, if a powder were admitted midway to a stream of 
water flowing ina tube. When the velocity of the water was 
greater than the opposite velocity of the particles, they would 
be carried upwards, and vice versa; the apparent velocity with 
regard to the earth would be a simple subtraction sum rhis 
principle could be employed for the rough sifting and grading 


of particles ; if the velocity of the water were carefully ad- 


justed to equal the mean velocity of the particles, then the 
smaller particles would be carried up and away, while the 
larger would fall against the flow of the stream 


All these principles had been used since time immemorial! 
for the separation of solids or liquids, or both Phe commonest 
form was the settling tank, but this process was not only slow, 


but laborious, and occupied a large area. It was much more 


convenient to use the method of centrifugal separation, for 
the latter had great advantages, such as quicker results, 


smaller requisite space, lower handling costs, et« 


Centrifugal Force 

Centrifugal force, roughly speaking, was the force required 
to deflect a moving body from its normal straight path and 
make it describe a circle. The connection between normal 
gravity and centrifugal force could readily be felt if a pebble 
were attached to a piece of string and allowed to dangle, the 
other end of the string being attached to a finger. If the 
pull on the finger due to gravity were compared with the 
centrifugal force pulling on the finger when the pebble was 
whirled rapidly round, it would be seen how much the pull of 
gravity had been increased. 

When two liquids, with only a 
specific gravities, 


slight difference in theit 
mixed and subjected to centrifugal 
force, they would separate at a rate approximately proportional 
to the ratio of the centrifugal pull to the pull of gravity, which, 
in the case of a 2 in. Sharples machine might be as high as 
the liquids would then separate very readily 


were 


45,000; 


Separation by Centrifugal Force 

Centrifugal force separation was achieved by two different 
processes, one with a perforated bowl, which permitted the 
liquid to escape, but retained the solid content. The second 
process was with an imperforated bowl, wh:ch did not permit 
of any escape. The latter tvpe was used for the separation of 
two or more liquids, or the separation of slime or colloidal 
matter from a basket. For acid materials 
were constructed from vulcanite-covered 
Monel metal, copper, et 

The drying ot China Clay was an interesting example of the 
horoughness of centrifugal force separation Not only could 
he water be skimmed away, but the residue graded itself 
perfectly, the larger particles to the outside, the smaller and 
lighter to the inside 

When the material to be separated consisted of two very 
fluid liquids, a continuous machine of the Laval type could be 
used with great advantage. The Laval type of centrifugal 


large machines 
steel, Staybrite 


+ 
t 
; 
t 


at the Sir John Cass Institute 


was of the imperforate type, and was very widely used for the 
separation of liquids, or solids from liquids where the solid 
content was extremely small. The Laval machine was com 
paratively small, and had a very limited space into which the 


solids could collect When the solid content was high, and < 
clarified liquor was required, the material was first passed 
through a large machine, which trapped nearly all the solid 
matter, and only the skimmed liquor was passed through the 
Laval machine, which refined it thoroughly. The two main 
types of Laval machines were known as dehydrators and 
purifiers Both were continuous in their operation § until 


choking occurred The dehydrator collected the 


solid matter 
while permitting the escape of the refined liquor, while the 
purifier separated liquids, and permitted them to escape 


continuously by two separate and independent outlets 


\ feature of these machines was that they had a large 
number of cones fitted inside, one above the other, and very 
close together This permitted very quick separation at 
low speeds The Laval machines were used for clarifving 
benzene in dry-cleaning works, for recovering oils and _ tats 
from trade effluents, separating cream from milk, et \ 


Laval machine run at super-speed would even separate 
bacteria from their suspensions 
The ‘‘ Sturgeon ’’ machine was of interest because it com 


bined the Laval principle with an ingenious device whereby 


the solids could be discharged without stopping the machine 
Perforated basket machines were more generally used than 
any other in this type. The periphery of the basket was well 


perforated to allow the liquor to escape, the remaining metal 


surfaces preventing the fibres or crystals from following 
These machines were used for drying fibres, metal parts 
leathers and many varteties of manufactured goors Che 
moisture content could be reduced to as low as t per cent 

the case of large crystals, and t » 60 per cent m th case ol 


artificial silk The baskets could be « 
workable metal, if desired 


mstructed from 


any 


Various Types of Centrifugals 
In general, centrifugal force m 
one of three principles : 


achines were constructed o1 


self-balancing, 


suspended, or of the 


Lolted-down or rigid spindle type he self-balancing typ 
yuuld be under- or over-driven, and were most serviceabl 


with perforated baskets. The under-driven types were small 


and mainly supplied to laundries. The over-driven type 
conld be either sniall or large, and were used extensively in 
the chemical industry for treating crystals, et Ches 


machines obeyed the gyroscopic law, revolving round their own 
centre of gravity rather than their natural centre Chey were 


not suitable for dealing with liquid loads with an imperforated 


basket, and they had another disadvantage, where the dried 
material could not be discharged easily like crystals, but 
had to be lifted out—the supports for the super-structur 


limited the working space. 
Suspende 1 machines were generally of the under-driven 
type, and depended on three swinging bolts, which permitted 
the machine to oscillate with bad loads 
round its true centre, and was therefore not so serious!\ 
affected by the swirling liquid loads 
The bolted-down 


1 1 - 
Che basket rotated 


or rigid spindle type of machine 
flexibility, and depended entirely on a massive foundation to 
absorb all the vibrations set up by bad loading. — [t « 
satisfactorily dea! with liquid loads, and equally well with anv 
of the problems treated in the suspended machine ; it was 
used widely, because 


had 
ould most 


not 
of the question of foundations 

The commonest driving power for centrifug 
electricity, but any 
Broadbent mentioned 
insisting on a rope 


il machines was 
and Mr 


facture! 


would 
Instance of a re 


sulhi¢ 


normal power 
one 


ype manu 
drive 





Chemical Section at the B.I.F. 
[HE Chemical Section of the British Industries Fair will again be 
housed in Hall lx at the White City, London, and, as before, arrange 
ments will be in the hands of the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers Exhibits will cover all branches of the chemical 
industry ; that is to say heavy chemicals, fertilisers, explosives, 
coal tar derivatives, fine chemicals of all kinds and dyestuffs 
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Reviews 


INDUSTRIAL CaTA.ysis. By Stanley J. Green 


S London: Ernest 
Benn. Pp. 507 


50S 
The importance of catalysis to chemical industry cannot 
be exaggerated. The production of sulphuric acid by the 
chamber process, an homogeneous catalysis 
was the basis of chemical industry in the nineteenth century 
but it not till the beginning of the twentieth century 
that it was seen how important a part catalysis was to play 
in ind developments. Ostwald’s forecast that “ the 
scientific knowledge and control of catalytic phenomena 
must lead to immeasurable results in a technical direction 
has already ] j since the successful 
production of s} ammonia by a catalytic process has 
been the outstanding development of the present era, while the 
catalyti methanol from a mixture of 
mononxid: n has opened out a whol 


possible orga hese two 


example of 
was 


ustrial 





an justified, 
synthetic 
synthesis of carbon 
and hydroge vista of 


gases 


syntheses from 
Catalysis may be regarded as a narrowly specialised region 
and chemistry, but it is a region in which theory 
has la practice The mass of experimental data 
which has been gradually accumulated since the days of 
Berzelius shows that different groups of catalysts are specially 
suitable for such processes as oxidation, reduction, hydro 
genation, dehydration hydration. While the chemist 
may be guided by such consideration, the particular agent for 


of phy SICS 


has lagged behind 


Ss it 





and 











any ¢ reaction can only be discovered as the result of 
painst experimental work. The application of catalysis 

to chemical processes remains an art as well as a science. 
The publication of Industrial Catalysis is, therefore, to be 
welcomed, being s it is the outcome of thirteen vears’ re 
inly catalyti rhe special feature of the book 


is written from the 


point of view of thx 
While the theoretical aspect of the subject 











has not been neglected, the main purpose oi the author has 
been to record the discoverv of scientific facts that come withu 
the scope of the title and to show how these facts have been 
utilised ry} uthor has acknowledged his indebtedness 
particular to the works of Sabatier, and Rideal and Tavlor 
The aim of the last two authors in Catalysis in Theory and 
Practice was to stress the theoretical aspects of the pre 
parative det of Sabatier as presented in La Catal 
chimie regan The form of Jndustrial Catalysis is similar 
to that of the former book, but the spirit is rather that foun 
in Sabatier’s mon l 

Evidence own researches are found par- 
ticularly itive chapter on combustion 
and « m is treated in great detail 
the au maze of facts, pausing here and 
there account of the preparation of a 





catalyst, or to describe the actual performance of a catalyti 









process in the manner of one thoroughly at home with his 
subj} Sp l chapters have been devoted to the productio1 
of ni id by the oxidation of ammonia, the synthesis of 
mn the utilisation of coal In the chapter on coal 

ver\ count is given of the modern work on the pro- 
luction of 1 from carbon monoxide and hydrogen at high 
1d ord rv ] s, while a short account of the Bergius 
yrocess is als d 





We have to thank the author for. giving us not only a very 
readable book upon a fascinating subject, but a treatise which 


should prove an inspiration and guide to the many chemists 

whost t S re the tortuous paths of catalytic re 

search ity i 

PATENT LAW AND PRACTIC! By A. W. Griffiths, B.S« 
Londo Stevens and Sons . 174 —“s 6d 


This book is a 


short and concise account of patent law and 





practice 1 covers the main principles governing the ‘applica- 
tion for and grant of a patent by the Patent Office, and the 
subsequent proceedings in which the patentee may become 
nvolved in the courts. Several chapters are devoted to the 


consideration of what constitutes an invention as distinct 


fron 


rior knowledge, natural development, or mere discovery 
bes the procedure to be adopted in applying 


11 | 
One chapter desc1 


for a patent, and others deal with the law and practice regard. 
ing subsequent amendment of the specification, extension of 
the term of the patent, and with proceedings for the revocation 
of a patent, restoration of a lapsed patent, and for infringe- 
ment. 

One of the main objects of the book, as stated in the preface 
is to make clear that elusive phrase “manner of new manu- 
facture ’’ which is used in the Statute of Monopolies of 1623, 
to define the only kind of monopoly grant remaining in the 
power of the Crown, and which remains the legal definition of 
an “‘invention.’’ The author submits’ that a ‘“ manner of 
manufacture ”’ is “ essentially an operation,”’ and has written 
his book on that assumption. The “ operation ’’ must be on 
some selected matter, it must be an artificial one, it must 
result in a product having a definite useful property or pro- 
perties, and the product must be a vendible body. The thesis 
is an interesting one, but one is left with the impression that 
its application to “ process’? and “ method ”’ inventions, 
which are more characteristic of the chemical industry than 
are most of the cases discussed by the author, would still 
remain a matter of considerable doubt and difficulty. It is 
probably still true to say that the question whether a doubtful 
is or is not a ‘‘ manner of manufacture ”’ will continue t 
provide knotty problems for the expert, and work for the 
legal profession 

\ feature of great value in the book is the large number of 
precedent cases which are quoted and discussed, and a useful 
index in these is included i 


Case 


) 





COLLOIDAL SALTS London: McGraw- 


Hill Publishing Co 


This book a much wider scope than the name might 
Not only does it deal with the general methods of 
obtaining colloidal salts and the properties of the colloidal 
sulphides, sulphates, halides, ferro- and ferricyanides, carbon- 
tes, phosphates, chromates, arsenates and silicates, but also 
with the relationship of colloidal salts to the paint industry 
photography and phosphorescent light. Large chapters are 
devoted to lithopone and the flotation of ores. Even the 
specialist will find much new matter in this well written vol- 
ume, the information being sometimes obtained from out-of- 
the way sources. There are numerous references accompanying 
the text. Occasionally the author appears to be afraid that it 
might be thought he has drawn his conclusions too rashly ; he 
therefore digs up opponents and demonstrates the futility 
of their arguments This may be conscientious but is some- 
tiring and wasted on the average reader. Altogether, 
it is a book of considerable interest to chemists and physicists. 


3.2.5 


TRY! By H. B. Weiser 


Ltd. Pp. 404. 25s. 
has 


suggest 


what 


ANALYSIS By A. ¢ 
F.1.C., and S. A. Kay, D.Sc. 
Gurney and Jackson. 


Cumming 
5th Edition 
Pp. 440. 15s. 


OUANTITATIVE CHEMICAT 
0.3.E., D.Sc 
london : 

This book is primarily intended for students, but would also 
serve the experienced analyst for occasional reference.  !t 1s 
of a type which has served for the training of British chemists 
during the last century; it is sound and reliable, and the 
methods are described with painstaking accuracy. The 
manipulative side is so thoroughly written that the student 
who fails to benefit by it must be quite a hopeless case. The 
principal methods of estimating the common elements in 
various combinations are dealt with at length. There are, 
however, notable omissions the estimation of gold, 
which should find a place in a volume of this size, even at the 
expense of some novel methods of estimating sulphur and 
hydrogen which are little known and demand special appara 
tus and space. Some of the methods described aim at accuracy 
in such a cumbersome manner that the busy analyst will be 
safer in cutting out the finer points than risking errors by 
following them. Further, more consideration should have 
been given to rapid volumetric methods, as many of these are 
at least as accurate as gravimetric analysis. All the same, 
the book will be welcomed by the younger generation who 
believe in up-to-dateness even in those branches of chemistry 
where least progress has been recorded 
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Death of Mr. Edmund White 


Tue death occurred on Saturday, November 3, of Mr. Edmund 
White, B.Sc., F.I.C., at the age of 62. Originally trained as 
a pharmacist, he became an Associate of the Institute of 
Chemistry in 1888, and a Fellow in 1892. He was also a 
B.Sc. of London University. For a long period he was chief 
pharmacist to St. Thomas’s Hospital, leaving in 1903 to take 
over the management of Hopkin and Williams, Ltd., of which 
firm he became managing director in 1914. In 1908, Mr. 
White first started his endeavour to establish the rare earth 
industry in England. He found, however, that all the 
deposits of monazite sand of a workable nature were controlled 
by Continental groups, and it was not until 1914, when he 
obtained a promise from the Indian Government of a concession 
to work monazite sand in India, that he saw his way clear 
definitely to establish the industry on an all-British basis. 





Mr. EpMuUND WHITE, F.I.C. 


Thorium, Ltd., of which he was managing director, was 
formed in 1914, and Hopkin and Williams (Travancore), Ltd., 
of which he was also managing director, in 1915. He was 
very prominent in pharmaceutical circles, having been at one 
time president of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, 
from the council of which he retired, through failing health, 
last spring. During the war (when he occupied the presi- 
dential chair of the Pharmaceutical Society) he was prominent 
in making efforts to ensure a supply of fine chemicals for this 
country. He combined, in a most unusual degree, both 
technical and commercial ability. 





The John Benn Hostel Boys’ Ballot 
Closing Date, December 31, 1928 
THE time is drawing near when the names of the lucky winners 
of the Standard Saloon Car, and the 350 other gifts in our 
£1,500 prize list will be announced. In the meantime, interest 
in the competition is growing by leaps and bounds, and there 
is a steady demand for tickets. 

On Monday the Duncan Sisters from the Gaiety Theatre 
opened the new depot, in a shop kindly loaned by the West- 
minster Press, at 170, Fleet Street, where the principal prizes 
are now being exhibited. These two famcus artistes were 
kept busy for a long time selling tickets and photographs to 
the crowd which gathered. 

The depot will remain open for the next two weeks, perhaps 
longer, and it is well worth paying a visit to see the beautiful 
prizes skilfully displayed by a member of the staff of the 
Haycock Press, whose services were most generously given. 

Tickets in the Ballot are 1s. each, 1os. for a book of 11, and 
they can be obtained by personal application to the new depot, 
or through the post from the Ballot Organiser, c/o Sir Ernest 
Benn, Bouverie House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Chemists in Beet Sugar Industry 
Conditions of Employment 


IN a recent issue of the Journal of the Institute of Chemistry 
(August), it was reported that correspondence with one 
important beet sugar concern was still proceeding with regard 
to the conditions affecting chemists in its factories. The 
council of the Institute now learns that the chemical staff of 
this concern consists of two permanent “ superintendent ”’ 
chemists, who each have several factories under their super- 
vision, and that each factory has one permanent chief chemist, 
and two assistant chemists, of whom one is permanent and 
takes the night shift during the campaign, and the other takes 
the day shift during the campaign, and is usually only employed 
during this period. These shifts are of twelve hours’ duration ; 
it has not been found possible to reduce this to a period of 
eight hours, although it is hoped to do so in the future. The 
assistant chem:sts are, however, not continuously engaged at 
the laboratory bench during the whole of this period ; time is 
allowed for meals, although these may have to be taken at 
irregular hours. The above are the only individuals concerned 
as ‘‘ chemists,’’ and are paid accordingly. 
Unskilled Workers 

There are also employed, for the purposes of the campaign 
only, persons who are termed ‘“‘ bench-boys’”’ or ‘‘ bencb- 
hands,’”’ but who frequently style themselves ‘‘ chemists.’’ 
These are often boys of about eighteen years of age and over, 
who show some intelligence and can quickly be taught routine 
work, such as reading polarimeters, taking gravities, etc 
They are paid at a rate of pay per hour depending on their age, 
local conditions, etc., and all work an 8-hour shift. Many of 
them have asked whether they might work for 12 hours in 
order to earn more, but it has been found that satisfactory work 
of this nature cannot be done on longer shifts. In every 
case this concern only employs the 12-hour shift where it is 
impossible to work an 8-hour shift. 

In some cases a trained chemist applies for a position as a 
chemist when no such vacancy exists. If he then asks whether 
any position is vacant, he may be informed that he can only 
be employed as a “‘ bench-hand ”’ to do routine work, and that 
he can stand his chance of obtaining a better position. If he 
accepts these conditions he works as a bench-hand and is 
paid accordingly, and consequently has an 8-hour shift. 

All except two of the chemists now employed, temporarily 
or permanently, are British. It should be noted that, during 
the off season, no chemist works for more than eight hours 
per day, or on Saturday afternoon or on Sunday. 





Chemistry and the Modern Farmer 

At a joint meeting of various chemical and other societies 
held in Manchester on Friday, November 2, Sir E. J. Russell, 
F.R.S., director of the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
read a paper entitled “‘ The Application of Chemistry in 
Modern Farming.’’ He described the remarkable work which 
had been done on the production of synthetic fertilisers. 
In addition, he indicated that the extinction of plant pests 
and diseases by chemical means was a very important matter. 
There would, he thought, seem to be a considerable outlet 
for coal tar derivatives in this direction. For example, one 
of the chlor-cresols had been found at Rothamsted to have 
special insecticidal value. The problem before the world 
was now to ensure that the farmer should get his fair share 
of the profit so as to encourage him to use all that science 
could teach him ; here chemistry was not likely to help. 





“C.A.” Queries 


We receive so many inquiries from readers as to technical, indus- 
trial, and other points, that we have decided to make a selection for 
publication. In cases where the answers are of general interest, they 
will be published ; in others, the answers will simply be passed on to 
the inquivers. Readers are invited to supply information on the 
subjects of the queries :— 

120. (Dichlorobenzidine, ethoxybenzidine, amidobenzyldi- 
methylamine, and diamidonaphthalenesulphonic acid 1 : 4 : 6).— 
The names of British makers of these products are required 
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From Week to Week 


OF THE 120 SUPERPHOSPHATE FACTORIES in Germany only 40, it is 
stated, are in operation. 

TueE I.G. is increasing its holding of lignite 
large lignite fields near Bitterfeld, Germany. 

SYNTHETIC AMMONIA AND NITRATES, LTD 
new private wharf on the Tees at Billingham 


long with a 


and has just acquired 


intend to build a 
It will be 464 ft. 
n approat h of 130 ft 

TRIC ACID is being produced, for use in the food 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. of New York, 
it catalytically from benzene 


SYNTHETI I 
industries, by the 
who are making 
ITALIAN MONTECATINI Company, the shares of which are 
in German hands, is taking over 13 Italian fertiliser and 
npanies, the capital of which totals 111 million lire 


THE 
largely 
chemical cor 

Dr. HERBERT LEVINSTEIN, a vice-president of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, has been appointed by the council to act as its 
the absence of the president, Dr. A. D. Little, who is 
he I 
NICKEL Co., Ltp., announces that as from Monday, 
he head office of the company will be Imperial 

Millbank, London, $.W.1. Telephone, Vic- 

telegraphic address, Nictatio, Phone, London. 
ZDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Barrenechea 
was held on Monday, in London, when a resolu- 
carried approving the sale to Senor Benito Rojo Lopez, of 
uny’s oficina, nitrate grounds, plant and stocks in Chile. 


chairman 11 


resident in 





nited States 









LancEGAYE SaFETy Grass, Ltp., which made an issue of shaers 






is to manufacture safety glass made according to the 
Mr. N. B. Lancegaye, lately a chemist to the Glass 
Association, who is acting as technical adviser to the 


OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE for the year 
1928, amounti 16,870 tons, showed a decline 
I -d with the preceding 12 months ; due largely 
of output by the Broken Hill Proprietary Co 
was sold to local consumers. 


TION 








dur per cent 
INTMENT of an industrial chemist for Jamaica, at a 
about 41,000 per annum, is being discussed by Sir Edward 


the Governor of Jamaica, who is now in England, with the 






f State for the Colonies. The matter will probably be 
up at the autumn session of the Legislative Council of 
<GEMENTS have been,completed for the formation of a 
7 comy of J. M. Newton Vitreo-Colloid (1928) to 

mal cture cellul acetate in Great Britain. Cellulose acetate 
is the basic material used in the manufacture of Vitreo-Colloid, 


the new flexible transparent safety glass, and has hitherto been 
supplied from abroad, subject to an import duty of 33} per cent. 
GEORGE Morrison Morr, M.Sc. (N.Z A.I.C., has 
appointed first Pedler Scholar of the Institute of Chemistry 


been 
He 


MR 





will work un the general supervision of Captain John Golding 
F.I.C., at the National Institute for Research in Dairying, at Shin- 
field, Readi He has selected at his subject ‘‘ Methods for the 






of casein, albumin, and globalin, in milk, and con- 


- points arising therefrom.’ 


deter 
sideratio1 
THE PuysicaL SocreTy announces that any Fellow, having 
reached the age of 65, and having retired from the practice of his 
profession or business, may apply to the Council of the Society to 
remit or reduce future annual subscriptions, provided his 
membership of the Society has been continuous for at least 25 years . 
If his request be granted, he may nevertheless be required to pay 
at a rate to be determined by the Council from time to time for 
such publications of the Society as he may wish to receive. 


oft an 
I aul 


his 


THE TARIFF BOARD appointed by the Government of India to in- 
uire into the question of the protection of the Indian heavy chemical 
opened at Bombay on Monday, Sir Padamji Ginwalla 
presiding. The evidence for the applicants stated that the existence 
of the In 1 chemical industry unprotected was impossible, owing 
to the two g ntic trusts, one recently formed in England and the 

1any. India’s agricultural requirements in chemical 
fertilisers alone is of the utmost importance to such an industry 


r re 








Stry, 









other in Ger 


Kixc’s CoLiecE, University of London, is this year celebrating 
the centenary of its foundation, and an appeal is being issued for 
£350,000 to enlarge the College and to provide much-needed endow- 
ments. Of this sum about {100,000 is needed to endow special 
Chairs and Studentships in physical chemistry, physics, electrical 
engineering and physiology. A sum of £25,000 will endow a chair. 
The Delegacy will readily entertain any suggestion for haming 
such endowments according to the wishes of the donors. It is 
proposed to rebuild the south-east block, thus permitting the exten- 
tion and reconstruction of the chemical laboratories. Donations 
should be sent to one of the treasurers, the Rt. Hon. R. McKenna 
or Sir Edward Troup, at the College, or to the College Bankers, 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., for the credit of King’s College Centenary 
Appeal Account 


THE BRITISH ALIZARINE Co., LTD., 
London office at Aldwych House 


INDIAN INDIGO EXPORTS in August totalled 7 cwts., compared 
with 123 cwts. in the same month last year. 

Mr. C. F. Cross, F.R.S., the distinguished artificial silk chemist 
has been elected an honorary Fellow of the Textile Institute. 

Mr. A. T. HastinGs, who for several years has been manager of 
the Los Angeles office of the Dorr Co., sailed for Europe on October 
20 to join the Dorr Co., Ltd., London. 

THREE EMPLOYEES of the Mersey Chemical Works, Wirral, were 
injured on Wednesday by the explosion of some dvestuffs in a 
drying oven, and were removed to Port Sunlight Hospital. 

SIR JOSEPH TURNER, formerly joint managing director of the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., is chairman of the British 
Netherlands Artificial Silk Co., Ltd., which made an issue of shares 
on Monday 

THE ERECTION of a plant at Glenboig, Scotland, for the Bussey 
Coal Distillation Co., Ltd., is proceeding, and contracts have been 
placed with Fraser and Chalmers, of Erith, Kent, for a complete 
installation of the coal and coke-handling machinery. 

Dr. H. J. VAN DER Bit and other officers of the South African 
Iron and Steel Industrial Corporation arrived in London on Monday 
to engage experts in the manufacture of iron and steel and to 
arrange for the design and layout of the plant and works. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE for the limitation of exhibitions 
opened in Paris this week. A convention on this subject was 
signed in Berlin in 1912, but owing to the outbreak of war before 
ratifications had been exchanged the convention never came into 
force. 

THE STOCKHOLDERS of the Monsanto Chemical Co., of the United 
States, which owns a half interest in the Graesser-Monsanto Chemical 
Works, London, have been asked by the directors to approve the 
purchase by the company of the remainder of the holding so as to 
effect one hundred per cent. ownership. 

_ THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING Of the London and South Eastern 
Counties Section of the Institute of Chemistry, followed by a 
smoking concert, will be held on November 21, at the Institute 
headquarters, Russell Square, London. On January 16 the section 
will pay a visit to the laboratories and bakeries of J. Lyons and 
Co., Ltd 

Dr. C. R. AusTIN has been invited by the council of the Institute 
of Chemistry to represent the Institute at the Second International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal to be held at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburg, November 19-24. Dr. Austin, who is a 
graduate of Manchester and Wales, is engaged in research in physical 
metallurgy for the National Tube Co. at Pittsburgh. 

THE HOME SECRETARY has given notice that he proposes, after 
40 days from November 2, to make regulations under the Dangerous 
Drugs Act, 1920, controlling the manufacture, sale, possession and 
distribution of certain drugs, including extract and tincture of 
Indian hemp, dihydro-oxycodeinone, dihydrocodeinone and prepera- 
tions containing them, and preparations containing less than o-! 
per cent. of diacetylmorphine 

THE MonsANTO CHEMICAL WorKS, St. Louis, United States, has 
developed a new vanadium catalyst, for sulphuric acid manufacture, 
which is now offered for commercial use. The new type has teen 
in use for some time, and is said to be unaffected by the usual 
catalytic poisons, such as arsenic, chlorine, etc, and has other 
advantages. Its behaviour with respect to temperature, conver- 
sion, equilibrium and activity closely parallels that of the best 
platinum catalyst. 

THE N.C. Metat Co., in which Stewart and Lloyds are interested 
and which was formed to develop the Coley process for the manu- 
facture of zinc, has been working in England on a full-scale plant 
for some months, with results stated to be satisfactory. It has 
now been decided to increase the capital by at least £250,000, with 
a view to the full development and working of the process throughout 
the world. The N.C. Metal Co. have the complete rights and have 
already issued licences in respect of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

A STANDING COMMITTEE appointed by the Board of Trade on 
Monday and Tuesday hedrd an application by the India Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Ltd., that an order be made under the 
Merchandise Marks Act, 1926, enforcing the marking of the country 
of origin on certain imported rubber goods. On Tuesday it was 
announced that an agreement had been reached by all parties, 
subject to the views of the Committee, that certain articlés should 
be unmarked, including telephone earpieces and mouthpieces and 
articles of ebonite, with certain exceptions. 


Obituary 

Mr. Epmunp WuiteE, F.I.C., managing director of Hopkin and 
Williams, Ltd., on November 3. An extended obituary notice 
appears on another page. 

PROFESSOR E, J. WALL, a member of the society of Chemical 
Industry, in New York, on October 13, aged 62, an eminent authority 
on gelatin, celluloid, non-inflammable celluloid, and other photo- 
graphic products 
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References to Current Literature 


British 

CATALYSIS._—An investigation on the ceria-thoria catalysts. 
A. B. Goggs. J. Chem. Soc., October, pp. 2667-2669. Of 
all mixtures of ceria and thoria, that containing 0-96 per 
cent. of CeO, is the most efficient catalyst for the com- 
bustion of carbon monoxide. 

CELLULOSE.—The velocity of acid hydrolysis of cotton 
cellulose by hydrochloric acid, alone, and in presence of 
alkali chloride. E. Hunter. J. Chem. Soc., October, 
pp. 2643-2648. 

CoaL.—Studies in the composition of coal. Oil-yielding con- 
stituents. R.Holroydand R. V. Wheeler. J. Chem. Soc., 
October, pp. 2669-2677. 

DYEING AND DyrEstuFFs —Azoic and other insoluble colours. 
A. E. Everest and J. A. Wallwork. J. Oil and Colour 
Chem. Assoc., September, pp. 310-322. 

A new method of increasing the affinity of cotton and 
other fibres for colouring matters. G. E. Holden. /. 
Soc. Dyers and Colourists, October, pp. 305-307. 

Note on the effect of light on coloured fabric. II. E. 
Hibbert. J. Soc. Dvers and Colourists, October, pp. 
300-301. 

The influence of heat on the affinity of cotton for 
dyestuffs. C. IX. Patel. J. Soc. Dyers and Colourists, 
October, pp. 301-303. 


United States 

CaTaLysis.—The influence of acids and bases on the inhibitory 
effect of gelatin upon the catalytic decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide by colloidal platinum. H. V. Tartar 
and N. K. Schaffer. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., October, 
pp. 2004-2010, 

METHANOL SYNTHEsIS.—A study of the synthesis of methanol. 
E. Audibert and A. Raineau. Ind. Eng. Chem., Octo- 
ber I, pp. I105—1110. 

Comparative study of values obtained in synthesis of 
methanol. A. C. Fieldner and R. L. Brown. Ind. Eng. 
Chem, October I, pp. I110-1112. 

ORGANIC.—The nitration of piperonal. J. B. Ekeley and 
M. S. Klemme. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., October, pp. 2711- 
2715. An isomer of ordinary nitropiperonal has been 
isolated and found to melt at 143° C. 

The reduction of aromatic nitro compounds with 
sodium alcoholates. C. M. Suter and F. B. Dains. J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., October, pp. 2733-2739. 

Mononitro- and dinitrothiophenes. V. S. Babasinian, 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc., October, pp. 2748-2753. Solutions 
containing acetyl nitrate and diacetylorthonitric acid 
will nitrate thiophene, giving under proper conditions a 
satisfactory yield of mononitrotheophene. This may be 
nitrated to the dinitro compound by means of a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric acids. 

WaTER TREATMENT.—Treatment of boiler feed waters of low 
incrustation content. S.C. Johnson. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
October I, pp. 1071~1072. 

Zeolite softening of lime-treated waters at Columbus, 
Ohio, water softening and purification works. C. P. 
Hoover, V. L. Hansley and C. Q. Sheely. Ind. Eng. Chem., 
October I, pp. I102~1105. 


German 

ANALYSIS.—$-methylumbelliferone as a fluorescing indicator. 
C. Biilow and W. Dick. Zeitschrift anal. Chem., Vol. 75, 
Parts 3-4, pp. 81-86. This substance may be used as an 
indicator in coloured solutions. In acid solutions it is 
colourless, while in alkaline solution it shows blue 

fluorescence. 
The acidimetric determination of phosphates. M. 
Hegediis. Zeitschrift anal. Chem., Vol. 75, Parts 3-4, 

pp. I1I-120. 


ANALYSIS, ORGANIC.—The Lehmann method of aniline 


determination. A. V. Pamfilov and V. E. Kisseleva. 
Zeitschrift anal. Chem., Vol. 75, Parts 3-4, pp. 87-92. 

DyrstuFFs.—Reactions of dyestufis with nitrous acid. J. V. 
Dubsky and A. Okac. Zeitschrift anal. Chem., Vol. 75, 
Parts 3-4, pp. 92—IIT. 


FIRE Extrnction.—Carbon-dioxide foam in fire extinguishers 
J. Brandl. Kolloid-Zeitschrift, October, pp. 145-148. 
GENERAL.—Contribution to the knowledge of the qualities of 
commercial gelatin and glue. M. Riidiger and E. Mayr 
Kolloid-Zeitschrift, October, pp. 81-89. Chemical analy- 
sis gives no key to the properties and value of commercial 

gelatins. The deciding factor is the content of gluten. 

The constitution of gold resinate. F. Chemnitius and 
R. Barfuss-Knochend6ppel. Chemiker-Zeitung, Novem 
ber 3, pp. 857-859. 

The production of iron colours. P. P. 
Chemiker-Zeitung, October 31, pp. 846-847. 

Experiments on the artificial ageing of turbine oils 
R. Schmidt. Zettschrift angewandte Chem., November 3 
pp. 1127-1201. 

+ Quantitative chemical analysis by X-ray emission 
spectra. H. Stintzing. Zeitschrift angewandte Chem. 
October 27, pp. 1173-1175 ; November 3, pp. 1201-1203. 

The velocity of hydration of dehydrated gypsum. 
P. P. Budnikoff. Nollotd-Zeitschrift, October, pp. 95-97. 
The hydration of natural and synthetic gypsum, de- 
hydrated at 140° C., in contact with liquid water occurs 
in I to 2 seconds. A certain retardation occurs in the 
neighbourhood of the formation of the half-hydrate (CaSO, 
} H,O), after which the process accelerates ; the rapidity 
of hydration after formation of the half-hydrate depends 
on the period which has elapsed since dehydration of the 
gypsum. 

The velocity of dehydration of gypsum at various 
temperatures. P. P. Budnikoff. Kolloid-Zeitschrift 
October, pp. 97-99. 

OrGANIC.—The action of thionyl chloride on the pyridine- 
monocarboxylic acids. H. Meyer and R. Graf. Berichte 
October Io, pp. 2202-2215. 

PaInt.—Recent investigations on the oxidation and weather- 
ing of linseed oil paints. D’Ans. Zeitschrift angewandte 
Chem., November 3, pp. 1193-1197. 

PLANT.—The steam turbine in chemical industry. H. Strauss 
Chemische Fabrik, October 17, pp. 607-609 ; October 31, 
pp 630 631. 


3udnikott 


Miscellaneous 
DyYEsTUFFS AND Dyrr1nc.—The dyeing of acetate silk. V. 
Kartaschoft and G. Farine. Helvetica Chemica Acta, 
Vol. XI, Part 5, pp. 813-836 (in French). 

The colour-deepening effect of the methylmercapto 
group in azo dyes—I. E. Blumenstock-Halward and 
E. Jusa.—II. E. Blumenstock-Halward and E. Riesz 
Monatshefte fiir Chem., Vol. 50, Parts 2-3, pp. 123--139 
139-143 (in German). 

Studies on dibenzodithiazinequinone, a class of vat 
dyestuffs.—III. Dihydroxyl derivatives. R. Shibata and 
S. Teshima.—IV.  Dinaphtho-dithiazinequinone.  R. 
Shibata. J. Soc. Chem. Ind., Japan (suppleniental 
binding), October, pp. 243-244B, 244-246B (in English) 

ORGANIC.—Investigations on perylene and its derivatives. 
XVII. A. Zinke, A. Dadieu, K. Funke and A. Pongratz 
—XVIII. A. Pongratz. Monatshefte fiir Chem., Vol. 50, 
Parts 2-3, pp. 77-86, 87-96 (in German). 

A new synthesis of coumarin derivatives. R. Weisz 
and E. Merksummer. Monatshefte ftir Chemie, Vol. 50 
Parts 2-3, pp. 115-122 (in German). 

Studies on naphthenic acids.—XV. Some considera- 
tions on the chemical constitution of octonaphthenic acid 
derived from Nishiyama petroleum. T. Kuwata. J. Sa 
Chem. Ind., Japan (supplemental binding), October, 
pp. 246-2478 (in English). 

On the condensation products of phenols and alde- 
hydes.—XII. Isolation of the crystalline components 
from the initial condensation products formed by using 
sodium hydroxide as a catalytic agent. T. Shono. J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., Japan (supplemental binding), October, 
Pp. 234-2358 (in English). 

SuGars.—tThe synthesis of raffinose. H. Vogel and A. Pictet, 
Helvetica Chimica Acta, Vol. XI, Part 5, pp. 898-900 (in 
French). 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may he 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at |s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 

297,880. HyDROGEN PEROXIDE BY CATHODIC REDUCTION 
OF OXYGEN, MANUFACTURE OF. A. Carpmael, London. 
From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. Application date, June 30, 1927. 

In the usual production of hydrogen peroxide by cathodic 
reduction of oxygen at atmospheric pressure the solution 
obtained is only o-3 per cent. strength, while if the electrolyte 
is saturated with oxygen at a pressure of 100 atmospheres to 
increase the concentration, there is a danger of explosion due 
to the production of a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen. In 
this invention, the electrolyte is saturated with oxygen‘at a 
pressure of 25 atmospheres and electrolysed after the pressure 
has been released. In this manner the electrolyte is super- 
saturated with oxygen. A 3 per cent. solution of hydrogen 
peroxide can be obtained, and a current density about 20 
times that previously possible may be employed. The 
saturation with oxygen and electrolysis at reduced pressure 
may be continued in repeated succession. 

297,884. Azo DyEsTUFFs, MANUFACTURE OF. A Carpmael, 
London. From I.G.. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, July 1, 1927. 

Azo dyestuffs are obtained by reducing the nitro group of a 
dyestuff derived from diazotised 5-nitro-2-amino-benzoic acid 
and an azo component, so that two molecules of the dyestuff 
are united by an azoxy or azo group. Those of the products 
which contain free amino groups may be further diazotised 
and coupled with azo components. In an example 5-nitro-2- 
amino-benzoic acid is diazotised and coupled with 2-amino-8- 
oxynaphthalene-6-sulphonic acid, and then reduced with 
grape sugar until the nitro group is reduced to the azoxy or 
azo group. The diamino-azo dyestuff is diazotised and 
coupled with 2: 4-diamino-acetanilide yielding a product 
which dyes cotton black. Other examples are given. 
297,949. CRACKING HYDROCARBON OILS, PROCESSES FOR. 

H. A. Gill, London. From Gasoline Products Co., Inc., 
52, Broadway, New York. Application date, Sep- 
tember 5, 1927. 

Hydrocarbon oil is brought to a conversion temperature 
in a heating zone and the cracking operation completed in a 
large reaction chamber. The products are withdrawn and 
pass to an evaporating stage of reduced pressure where the 
cracking and vaporisation are checked by introducing a cooler 
hydrocarbon oil into the evaporating stage of reduced pressure 
after the oil has been discharged from the reaction chamber, 
but before it has reached the stage of dephlegmation. The 
lighter products obtained in the reduced pressure zone are 
refluxed and condensed. 

297,900. MIxED FERTILISERS. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
From I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. Application date, September 15, 1927. 

A mixed fertiliser free from ballast is obtained by mixing 
potassium nitrate with diammonium phosphate. This 
fertiliser furnishes potash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid 
in a water-soluble form, and it does not cake on storage. 
The relative proportions are variéd to suit any given con- 
ditions. This fertiliser has an effect greater than would be 
expected from the separate components. 

297,989. Compounps OF ARYLENE D1IAMINES. _ Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Nobel House, Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.1, and A. Riley, Crumpsall Vale 
Chemical Works, Blackley, Manchester. Application 
date, October 17, 1927 

It has been found that arylene-diamines, including the 
phenylene-diamines and their N-alkyl- or dialkyl- derivatives 
and homologues such as 5-amino-N-ethyl-o-toluidine form 
very sparingly soluble compounds with halides of metals of 
group 2b, 7.e., zinc, cadmium, and mercury. These com- 
pounds are quite stable, and can be used for the isolation 
of diamines such as the as-dialkyl-p-phenylene diamines. 
The compounds can be obtained by adding a solution of the 
metal chloride to a solution of the diamine. Also when 
nitroso derivatives of dialkyl-anilines or of alkyl- or dialkyl-o- 


toluidines are reduced with zinc and hydrochloric acid, an 

acid solution of the -diamine hydrochloride and zinc chloride 

is obtained, which may be neutralised with zinc oxide or 
alkali or alkaline earth carbonates to obtain the zinc chloride 

compound of the base. The process is applicable to o- 

m- and p-diamines of the benzene series, diamino-naphthalenes 

and their homologues and N-substituted derivatives. Examples 

are given. 

297,999. THIOUREA, PRODUCTION OF. J. Y. Johnson, London. 
From I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. Application date, November 9, 1927. 

Calcium cyanamide is converted by ammonia compounds 
of sulphuretted hydrogen in the presence of water and am- 
monium salts which yield calcium salts insoluble in water, 
e.g., carbonic, sulphuric or oxalic acid. The conversion into 
thiourea is complete in a short time, and the product is of high 
purity, free from dicyandiamide, and in very good yield 
298,098. Dyersturrs. L. B. Holliday and Co., Ltd., and 

C. Shaw, Leeds Road, Deighton, Huddersfield. Applica- 
tion date, May 28, 1927. 

These dyestuffs are obtained by condensing phthalic acid 
or its derivatives with aromatic azo amino compounds by 
melting a mixture of the components or by heating them in the 
presence of a solvent or condensing agent. Examples are 
given of the condensation of amino-benzene-azo-diphenyl- 
amine and phthalic acid, azobenzene and phthalic anhydride, 
and /-nitrobenzene-azo-8-naphthylamine and _ tetrachlor- 
phthalic anhydride. 


298,101. DERIVATIVES OF THE TRIARYL-METHANE SERIES 
O. Y. Imray, London. From I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, 


June 29, 1927. 

These derivatives of the triaryl-methane series are obtained 
by the reaction of a basic dyestuff body of the triaryl-methane 
series with an oxynaphthoic acid compound not containing a 
sulphonic group ; salts of the components may be used, or a 
carbinol base of the triaryl-methane series may react with an 
oxynaphthoic acid in alcoholic solution. The products are 
insoluble in water, but soluble in spirit, and may be used for 
printing colours. The compounds obtained by the reaction of 
a 2 :3-oxynaphthoic acid with dyestuffs of the pararosaniline 
type are important. 

298,108. CARRYING OUT CHEMICAL REACTIONS BETWEEN 
GASES, OR VAPOURS, OR GASES AND VAPOURS, APPAR- 
ATUS FOR. H. Harter, 8, Theresienstrasse, Wiirzburg, 
Germany. Application date, July 1, 1927. 

The gases are drawn from one or more containers by means 
of a rotary wheel provided with blades, or a fan. In the case 
of catalytic reactions the fan may be constructed of, or coated 
with, a catalytic material, and the catalyst may be heated or 
cooled by passing a hot or cold gas through the hollow blades 
The apparatus is suitable for oxidising ammonia, producing 
formaldehyde from methane, or acetylene and oxygen, or from 
acetone, hydrocyanic acid from carbon monoxide and ammonia, 
amines from alcohol and ammonia. Reference is directed in 
pursuance of Section 7, Sub-section 4 of the Patents and De- 
signs Acts of 1907 to 1928 to Specifications Nos. 261,787 
237,325 and 7839/1913. 


298,141. TREATMENT OF SLAG AND THE LIKE FOR THI 
PRODUCTION OF ALUMINIUM SULPHATE AND OTHER 
Byr-propucts. M. Odling, ‘‘ Cherwell,’’ Marton-in- 
Cleveland, Yorkshire, and A. A. Street, 39, Granville 
Road, Grangetown, Yorkshire. Application date, May 4 


1927. 

Blast furnace slag is granulated, heated, and water added 
Concentrated sulphuric acid is added, and the mixture heated 
and then lixiviated with water to dissolve the aluminium 
sulphate. The conditions are such that the silica does not 
pass into solution. The liquor is filtered and the aluminium 
sulphate crystallised. The residue of silica and calcium 
sulphate may be dried and used instead of gypsum for agn- 
cultural purposes, or it may be calcined to obtain plaster 
Alternatively, lime or limestone may be added before the 
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first filtration in order to obtain crystalline basic aluminium 

sulphate. Details of the process are given. 

298,142. CATALYTIC PROCESS FOR OXIDATION OF ORGANIC 
AND INORGANIC SUBSTANCES. O. Y. Imray, London. 
From Monsanto Chemical Works, 1734, South 2nd Street, 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. Application date, May 25, 1927. 

Catalysts containing vanadium are obtained by forming by 

a wet process a solid complex silicate in which part at least 
of the vanadium is in a valancy stage lower than pentavalent. 
A vanadium compound is treated with a dissolved or gelatinous 
silicate with or without the addition of other catalysts, and a 
solid complex silicate is treated with an acid and an oxidising 
agent so that the vanadium is converted into pent-oxide and 
pryovanadates. Weak acids other than silicic may be com- 
bined with silicate solutions and tetravalent vanadium with or 
without pentavalent vanadium to form a complex silicate. 
These catalysts can be used for the oxidation of sulphur 
dioxide, the production of benzoic acid and benzaldehyde from 
toluene and gases containing oxygen, salicylic acid and anhy- 
dride from cresol and gases containing oxygen, formaldehyde 
or acetaldehyde from methyl or ethyl alcohol and gases con- 
taining oxygen. 

298,248. ANTHRAQUINONE Hypro AzINE DyeEsTUFF, PRO- 
DUCTION oF. W. Smith, J. Thomas and Scottish Dyes, 
Ltd., Earl’s Road, Grangemouth, Stirling, Scotland. 
Application date, April 1, 1927. 

2-amino-3-chloranthraquinone of melting point 310-312° C. 
is brominated, and the product condensed by an acid absorber 
such as sodium acetate, and a copper salt such as copper 
acetate in the presence of a diluent such as ortho-nitrotoluene. 

The product dyes cotton a reddish blue shade from a hydro- 

sulphite vat and appears to be 3: 3!-dichlor-anthraquinone 

hydro-azine. Various other acid absorbers and diluents may 
be used. 


Notr.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Convention : 
273,774 (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to «-anthra- 
quinonyl ketones, see Vol. XVII, p. 242; 274,076 (Holzver- 
kohlungs Industrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to concentrated 
acetic acid and unsaturated hydrocarbons, see Vol. XVII, 
p. 261; 277,628 (Oesterreichische Chemische Werke Ges.), 
relating to stable solutions of peroxides, persalts, and peracids, 
see Vol. XVII, p. 467; 283,194 (Rhenania Kunheim Verein 
Chemischer Fabriken Akt.-Ges.), relating to mixed manures, 
see Vol. XVIII, p. 225. 


International Specifications not yet Accepted 
296,309. 1-OxyY-2-OXYETHYL-AMINOBENZENES. I.G. Farben-— 

industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 

national Convention date, August 26,1927. Addition to 

280,873. 

2-amino-1-oxybenzene is treated with ethylene oxide in 

the presence of a solvent or diluent and a catalyst. By passing 
ethylene oxide into a heated aqueous suspension of 2-amino-I- 
oxybenzene containing calcium carbonate, and adding caustic 
soda after filtering, the sodium salt of 2-di (oxyethyl) amino-1- 
oxybenzene is precipitated. In another example, N-mono- 
oxyethylamino-1-oxybenzene sulphate is obtained. 


296,310. Dyes. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- 
land. International Convention date, August 27, 1927. 
Chromium compounds of triaryl-methane dyestuffs are 
employed to produce dyeings fast to washing, alkali, and water 
on silk and leather, and in conjunction with azo dyestuffs 
containing chromium, to produce dyestuffs fast to light. A 
number of examples are given, 

296,355. Hyprocyanic AcIpD AND ACETYLENE. Soc. of 
Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzerland, and H. Andries- 
sens, 44, Kaiserallee, Karlsruhe, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, August 29, 1927. 

Gaseous mixtures containing methane and nitrogen are 
treated in a flaming arc to produce hydrocyanic acid and 
acetylene, and the hydrocyanic acid is absorbed in alkali, 
and the acetylene in water under pressure. Hydrogen is then 
separated from the gases by diffusion or partial combustion, 
and the gases then returned to the arc. 

296,373. Dyes. I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
August 30, 1927. 


Halogenated anthanthrones, ¢.g., those prepared according 


to specification 287,020 (see THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XVIII, 
P- 347) are condensed with 1-aminoanthraquinone-2-aldehyde 
or its derivatives in a solvent in presence of an acid absorbing 
agent and a catalyst such as copper. 

296,376. EFFECTING CHEMICAL REAcTIONS. H. T. Bucherer 
38, l‘ranz Josephstrasse, Munich, Germany. International 
Convention date, August 30, 1927. 

In a reaction between gas and liquid, the liquid is supplied 
through a tube at right angles to a current of gas moving at a 
considerable velocity. The liquid and gas conduits are 
calibrated to ensure any given proportions of the reagents 
and high pressures may be used. Chlorination of organic 
liquids, treatment of liquid sulphur with air, and liquid bases 
with gaseous acids may be effected. 

296,398. PRESERVING RUBBER. Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co., 1,144, East Market Street, Akron, Ohio, U.S.A 
(Assignees of A. M. Clifford, 1,649, Honodle Avenue, 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A.). International Convention date, 
August 31, 1927. 

Molecular proportions of 8-naphthol and ethylene diamine 
are mixed with one half moiecular proportion of anhydrous 
calcium chloride, and heated to 270° C. for 5-8 hours. The 
product is washed with water, acid, and ammonia, and crystal- 
lized from alcohol or xylene, and is used for improving the 
ageing of rubber. 

296,423. ORGANIC Basrs. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Conven- 
tion date, September 2, 1927. Addition to 283,163 
(See THE CHEMICAL AGE, Vol. XVIII, p. 225). 

A mixture of acetylene and an aromatic primary or secon- 
dary base or a derivative or substitution product is passed 
over a salt such as a halide capable of forming compounds 
with ammonia, or a compound of such a salt with the organic 
base employed, at a temperature above 200°C. The products 
are quinaldine or its homologues and substitution products, 
and hydrogenated quinaldines and resinous and high boiling 
polymerization products. Examples are given, employing 
as bases, aniline, o-toluidine, m-xylidine, monoethylaniline, 
o-chloraniline. 

296,428. HYDROGEN. C. 
Heidelberg, Germany. 
September 2, 1927. 

Coke oven gas is treated with an alternating electric field of 
high frequency and high tension. Hydrogen and _ liquid 
products are obtained. 

296,662. SuLPpHURIC AcID. Soc. Générale Métallurgique de 
Hoboken, Hoboken-lez-Anvers, Belgium. (Assignees of 
H. Petersen, 6, Hohenzollernstrasse, Steglitz, Berlin.) 
International Convention date, September 3, 1927. 

Packed reaction towers are inserted between the Glover 
tower and the first chamber, or between the chambers, and 
are irrigated with sulphuric acid containing a large amount 
of nitrogen oxides at a temperature below 35° C., so that the 
acid on discharge still contains 0-5 per cent. nitric acid 
calculated as at 36° Bé. 

296,680. Dyers. Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle, Switzer- 
land. International Convention date, September 3, 1927. 

Chromable azo dyestuffs are baked with chromium com- 
pounds. Chromium salts of organic acids may be used, or 
salts of inorganic acids mixed with salts of organic acids 
Thus, the sodium salt of the dyestuff 5-nitro-4-chloro-2- 
aminophenol > (alkaline) 2-(p-tolyl) amino-5-naphthol-7-sul- 
phonic acid, chromium acetate and glycerol are evaporated toa 
paste, and heated to 160° C. for 24 hours, the product dyeing 
cotton greenish-blue shades. Another example is given. 
296,700. DESTRUCTIVE HYDROGENATION OF CARBONACEOUS 

MATERIALS. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort 
on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, Sep- 
tember 5, 1927. 

Coal, tar, or oil is subjected to continuous cracking with or 
without hydrogen, with deposition of carbon and a minimum 
production of gas. The products and carbonaceous deposit 
are then treated together at high temperature and pressure 
in the liquid phase and in presence of hydrogen and a catalyst 
Thus, crude oil may be passed at high velocity through tubes 
at 450-500° C. at a pressure of 30-50 atmospheres, and the oil 
and carbon deposits then passed to a chamber at lower pres 
sure to separate low-boiling products. The residue is then 
treated with hydrogen at 200 atmospheres and 400° C. in the 
presence of a molybdenum-chromium catalyst to obtain 


benzines. a. Ie wtJ». ef 


Epner, 3, Kuno-Fischerstrasse, 
International Convention date, - 
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LaTEST NOTIFICATIONS. 

209,384. Process of and apparatus for the separation and especially 
for the after-separation of nitroglycerine or nitroglycol and 
similar explosives from the acids used in their preparations. 
Schmid, Dr. A., and Meissner, J. October 25, 1927 

.357- Process for refining vegetable waxes. Riebeck’sche 
Montanwerke Akt.-Ges., A. October 24, 1927. 

299,445. Process for the manufacture of alkali iodates, and its 

application to the manufacture of oxygen. I.G. Farbenindus 


' 
o 


trie Akt.-Ges. October 28, 1927. 

299, 361 Process of preventing the deposition of driers in linseed 
oil varnishes. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. October 24 
1927. 

299,448. Filtration processes. Soc. Anon. des Procedes KR 
Audubert. October 27, 1927. 

299,419. Purification of crude aromatic compounds. Seldon Co 


October 26, 1927. 


299,425. Synthetic production of benzine and derived hydro- 
carbons. Conte, J. Ylla-. October 26, 1927. 
299,428. Process and apparatus for winding artificial threads 


I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. October 26, 1927. 

299,373. Process of hydrogenating polyhydroxy-compounds 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. October 24, 1927. 

299,399. Device for spinning and twisting artificial threads by the 
centrifugal box process. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
October 25, 1927 


299,473. Process for the oxidation of leuco compounds of the 
triaryl methane series. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Oc- 
tober 28, 1927. 

299,720. Manufacture of acetone. Consortium fir Elektro- 


chemische Industrie Ges. October 20, 1927 


299,721. Manufacture of acid wool dyestuffs. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. October 29, 1927. 

299,722. Manufacture of chloracetaldehyde. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. October 28, 1927. 

299,723. Material for excluding Roéntgen rays. I.G. Farbenin- 


dustrie Akt.-Ges 
Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


October 28, 1927. 


272,864. Catalytic Production of Methanol. Commercial Solvents 
Corporation. June 21, 1926 
274,866. Metal alloys and articles made therefrom, Production of 


W. Schrobsdorff. July 21, 1926 


280,595. Dyestuffs, Manufacture of. Soc. of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. November 13, 1926. Addition to 199,360 and 
270,348. ; 

282,005. Alloys. E. Manos. December 11, 1926. 

285,064 Refining or fractionating of oils. Akt.-Ges. fiir Kohlen- 
saure Industrie and E. B. Auerbach. February 12, 1927. 
Addition to 277,940 

286,276. Manganese bronzes Metallbank und Metallurgische 
Ges. Akt.-Ges. March 2, 1927. 

288,122 Substituting alkyl groups in the aromatic nucleus, 
Method for. A. Verley. March 31, 1927. 


Zinciferous materials, Methods of and apparatus 
Mellersh-Jackson. (New Jersey Zinc Co.). 


295,921-—2-—3-4 
for reducing. L. 
July 8, 1927 


298,926. Finely divided iron oxide, Process for the manufacture of. 
A.Carpmael. (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). July 14, 1927. 
298,931. Benzanthrone derivatives, Manufacture of. British 


Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., J. Baddiley, A. Shepherdson, and 
S. Thornley. July 16, 1927. Addition to 276,766. 
298,928. Blackand grey vatdyes. British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd.,andS. Thornley. July 15,1927. Addition to 276,767. 
299,075. Treatment of gases -with liquids in scrubbing towers. 


J. Y. Johnson. (J.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) June 20, 
1927. p 
299,084. Distillation, rectification or evaporation, Apparatus for 


A.Carpmael. (J.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). July 20, 1927. 
299,086. Viscous oils, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson. (J.C. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). July 21, 1927 
299,133. Montan wax, Purification of. J. Y. Johnson. 
Farbenindusirie Akt.-Ges.). August 20, 1927. 
299,152. Intermediate compounds for sulphide dyes, and dyes 
therefrom. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., R. W. Pope, 
and M. Wyler. September 8, 1927 


(.G 


299,167. Isolation of pure hydrogen from gaseous mixtures. J. Y 
Johnson (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). September 29, 1927 
299,234. Acetaldehyde from acetylene, Manufacture of. J. \ 


Johnson (J.G. Farbe‘industrie Akt.-Ges.). January 2, 1928 
299,279. Sulphonated aminoanthraquinone, Manufacture of. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., A. Davidson, W. W. Tatum, 
and G. E. Watts. May 30, 1928. 
299,290. Distillation of coal tar. C 
Addition to 273,675. 
Applications for Patents 
Carpmael, A., and 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 
olefines. 31,869. November I. 
Consortium fir Elektrochemische Industrie Ges. Manufacture of 
acetone. 31,350. October 29. (Germany, October 29, 1927.) 


Wessel. July 24, 1928. 


Hydration oi 


— 


Earnshaw, W. D. Azo dyestuffs. 
Hofmann, F., and Wulff, C 


31,275. October 29 
Refining products of distillation of 


carbonaceous materials. 31,798. November 1. (Germany 
November 29, 1927.) il 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Oxidation of leuco compounds 


31,153. October 26. (Germany, October 28, 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson J. Y. 
dyestutis. 31,321. October 29. 


I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 


1927.) 
Manufacture of 


Manufacture 


of iodo derivatives of anthranthrones, etc. 31,322. (Octo- 
ber 29 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Manufacture 


of fertilisers. 31,323. October 29. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y 
carbon papers, etc. 31,324. October 29, 

1.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges, and‘Johnson, J. Y. 
of nitrites, etc. 31,645. October 31. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Manufacture 
of adhesive and binding agents. 31,799. November tr. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J.Y. Production of 
valuable products. 31,948. November 2. 
I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. 
artificial materials. 32,083. November 3. 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Production of 
photosensitive emulsions. 32,084. November 3. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y. Manufacture of 
artificial threads, etc. 32,085. November 3. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of acid wool dyestuffs 
31,351 October 29. (Germany, October 29, 1927.) 

[.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Manufacture of chloracetaldehyde. 


Manufacture of 


Manufacture 


Production of 


31,352. October 29. (Germany, October 28, 1927.) 
I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Material for excluding Réntgen 
Tays. 31,353. October 29. (Germany, October 28, 1927.) 


1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Dyeing fabrics containing acetate 
silk, etc. 31,538. October 30. (Germany, Oct. 31, 1927.) 

[.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Dyeing, etc., fatty acids. 31,658 
October 31. (Germany, October 31, 1927.) 

I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Filling solid articles in layers into 
receptacles. 31,870. November 1. (Germany, November 3, 
1927.) 

I.G Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Production of carbon disulphide 

31,875. November 1. (Germany, November 15, 1927.) 

Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Protecting carbon electrodes 

32,011. November 2. (Germany, December 23, 1927.) 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Rubber coated fabrics, etc. 
30,539. October 22. (United States, October 22, 1927.) 


_ 
~ 
- 


Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Jenkins, W. J. Cellulose 
esters 30,998, 30,999. October 25. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., and Smith, C.C. Manufacture 


of ammonium sulphate. 31,035. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


October 26. 
Treatment of black powder 


31,988 November 2. (United States, November 16, 1927.) 
Kali-Chemie Akt.-Ges. Preparation of sodium sulphide, etc 
31,695. October 31. (Germany, February 10.) 


Kali-Chemie Akt.-Ges. Working up calcined zirconium-lime pro- 
ducts. 32,010. November 2. (Germany, November 11, 1927.) 

Keith, G., Keith and Blackman Co., Ltd., J. Low-temperature 
carbonisation of coal. 30,975. October 25. 

Klein, M., and Marks, Sir G. C. Cellulose acetates. 
November 3 

Kunstdinger-Patent-Verwertungs 
with acid solutions. 30,718. 
ber 26, 1927.) 


32,118. 


Akt.-Ges. 
October 23. 


Leaching materials 
(Sweden, Novem- 


Kunstdiinger-Patent-Verwertungs Akt.-Ges. Producing mixture 
of calcium nitrate and ammonia nitrate. 30,719. October 23. 
(Sweden, December 1, 1927.) 

Kunstiinger-Patent-Verwertungs Akt.-Ges. Method of leaching 


raw phosphates 

ber 7, 1927.) 
Kundstdiinger-Patent-Verwertungs Akt.-Ges. 

raw phosphates. 31,483. October 30. 
iKXunstdiinger-Patent-Verwertungs Akt.-Ges. 


31,470. October 30. (Switzerland, Decem- 
Method of leaching 
(Sweden, June 5.) 

Production of a mix- 


ture of calcium nitrate and ammonium nitrate. 31,491 
October 30. (Sweden, June 5.) 

Low Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., and Parker, C. H. Distil- 
lation retorts. 30,844. October 24. (April 27, 1927.) 


Okatoff, A. P. 

Paterson, W. 

Paterson, W. 
October 25. 

Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Manufacture of azo-dyestuffs. 
30,592. October 22. (Switzerland, October 22, 1927.) 

Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle. Manufacture of azo-dyestufts. 
31,059. October 31. (Switzerland, October 31, 1927.) 

Universal Valve and Chemical Accessories Co. Filters for liquids, 
etc 31,166. October 27 

Wacker Ges. fiir Elektrochemische Industrie Ges., Dr. A. 
facture of acetone. 31,987. November 2 
ember 14, 1927.) 


Preparation of silica-gel. 
Filtering-apparatus. 
Apparatus for 


30,713. Octeber 23. 
31,000. October 25. 


purification of water. 31,001. 


Manu- 
(Germany, Nov- 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 


manufacturers concerned. 


General Heavy Chemicals 
Acip ACETIC, 40% TEcH.—{I9 per ton. 


Acip Boric, CoMMERCIAL.—Crystal, £30 per ton; powder, £32 per 
ton; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIC.—+3s. 9d. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength, and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—{21 10s. to {27 per ton, makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r, makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. perton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—/{6 15s. per ton f.o.r. Special terms for contracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LimE.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, {9 10s. per ton d/d; Contract, £8 ros. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 1os. to £20 per ton ; granulated, 
£19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2-cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain.) 

Catcrum CHLORIDE (SOLID).—£5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CoprgR SULPHATE.—{25 to £25 Ios. per ton. 


METHYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s, 8d. per gall., 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to 1s. rod. per gall. ; mineralised, 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—{£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—£38 per ton d/d. 

PotasH CausTic.—{£30 to £33 per ton. 

Potassium BICHROMATE.—44d. per lb. 

PoTassIuM CHLORATE.—3 4d. per lb., ex wharf, London, in cwt. kegs, 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to {50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SaLt CAKE.—{3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, SoLtip.—Spot lots delivered, £15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 


Sopa CrysTaLs.—f{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—{21 per ton. 

Sopium BICARBONATE.—/{IO0 Ios. per ton, carr. paid. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—34d. per lb. 

Sop1um BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62%.—-£17 10s, per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; £15 ros. f.o.r. London. 

Soptum CHLORATE.—24d. per lb. 

Sopium NITRITE, 100% Basis.—£27 per ton d/d. 

Sopium PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTs).—£3 I2s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopium SuLPHIDE Conc. SoLip, 60/65.—{13 5s. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £13. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHIDE CrysTaLs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per ton d/d. 
Contract, £8 ros. Carr. paid. 

Sopium SULPHITE, PEA CrysTALs.—{14 per ton f.0.b. London, 
I-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 


Acip CaRBOLIC CrySTALS.—6}d. to 63d. per lb. Crude 60’s, 2s. per 
gall. 1t929—1s. 11d. per gall. 

AcID CRESYLIC 99/100.—2s. 5d. to 3s. per gall. 97/99.—2s. 2d. to 
2s. 3d. per gall. Pale, 95%, 1s.11d, to 2s. per gall. Dark, 1s. 9d. 
to 1s. 10d. 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to 24d. per unit. 40%, £5 per ton. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED.—7}d. to 8d. per gall. Unstrained, 
74d. to 74d. per gaii. 

BrnzoL_e.—Prices at works : Crude, 1od.to rod. per gall.; Standard 
Motor, Is. 4d. to 1s. 4$d. per gall.; 90%, ts. 7d. to ts. 8d. 
per gall. ; Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 

ToLvoLE.—go%, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 11d. per gall. Firm. Pure, 1s. 10d. to 
2s. per gall, 

XYLoL.—1s. 3d. to 1s, 11d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. 

Crzosotgr.—Cresylic, 20/24%, 9d. per gall.; Heavy, 63d.to $d. per 
gall. Standard specification, middle oil, 64d. to 63d. per gall. 
53d. to 6d. per gall. ex works. Salty, 7$d. per gall. 

NapaTHa.—Crude, 84d. to 9d. per gall. Solvent 90/160, 1s. 14d. to 
Is. 119d. per gall. Solvent 95/160, 1s. 2d. to Is. 7d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, 11d. to Is. 4d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE, CrupE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £5 per ton. 
Whizzed, £5 per ton. Hot pressed, £8 tos. per ton. 

NaPHTHALENE.—Crystals, {12 5s. to £14 Ios. per ton. Quiet. 
Fiaked, {14 to {15 per ton, according to districts. 

Prrcu.—Medium soft, 40s. to 42s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 5s. to 6s. 6d. per gall. 90/18c, 2s. 3d. to 4s. per 
gal. Heavy, 1s. 9d. to 2s. per gall. 











Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


Intermediates and Dyes 

In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
AciD AMIDONAPHTHOL DisuLPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per Ib. 
AciD ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100 %. 
Acip BENzo1c.—ts. 84d. per Ib. 
Acip GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip H.—3s. per lb. 
Acip NAPHTHIONIC.—t1s. 6d. per Ib. 
Acip NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. gd. per Ib. 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—8}d. per Ib. 
ANILINE OIL.—8d.. per Ib. naked at works. 
ANILINE SALts.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
BeEnzorc Acip.—1s. 84d. per Ib. 
0-CRESOL 29/31° C.—5}d. per Ib. 
m-CRESOL 98/100%.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. per Ib. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is. 11d. per {b. 
DINITHROBENZENE.—84d. per lb. naked at works. {£75 per ton. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.— {84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 8d. per Ib. naked at works. 66/68° C. 

od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. Iod. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2zs. per lb. d/d. 
B-NaPHTHOL.—1Iod. per Ib. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per Ib. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—3S. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. od. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—38. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per lb. 
NITROBENZENE.—46d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per Ib. 
R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 
SopiuM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—8d. per Ib. 
p-ToLuipiInE,—1s. 1od. per Ib. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 

ACETATE OF LimE.—Brown, {10 5s. per ton. Good demand. 
Grey, £14 los, to {15 per ton. Liquor, 9d. per gall. 

CHARCOAL.—{6 to {9 per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Foreign competition severe. 

Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. Is. per gall. 24° Tw. 

RED Liguor.—gd. to 1od. per gall. 

Woop CrEosoTE.—Is. gd. per gall. Unrefined. 

Woop NapuTna, MisciBLeE.—3s. 11d. to 4s. 3d. per gall. Solvent, 
4s. 3d. per gall. 

Woop Tar.—{4 to £5 per ton. 

BROWN SuGAR OF LEAD.—{£40 15s. per ton. 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb., according to 

quality ; Crimson, Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. 9d. per Ib. 
BarRYTES.—£2 16s. 10d. to £3 10s. per ton, according to quality. 
CapMIUM SULPHIDE.—5s. to 6s. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—{25 to £27 10s. per ton, according to quantity. 
CaRBON BrLack.—54d. per lb., ex wharf. 
CaRBON TETRACHLORIDE.—{£45 to £54 per ton, according to quantity. 

drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per lb. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DarK.— 4d. to 5jd. per Ib. 
LaMP BLacK.—£32 10s. per ton, barrels free. 
LEAD HyPosuLPHITE.—0od. per Ib. 
LITHOPHONE, 30%.—{22 Ios. per ton. 
MINBRAL RUBBER ‘“‘ RuBPRON.”’—{13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London. 
SULPHUR.—/{9 to {11 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4qd. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 
SULPHUR Precip. B.P.—{55 to {60 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s. 6d. to 2s. gd. per lb., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE oR DEEP.—6s. Icd. to 7s. per Ib. 
Zinc SULPHUR.—1I1Id. per Ib. 


Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

Acip, Acetic, PurE, 80%.— {39 per ton ex wharf London in glass 
containers. 

Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 4d. to 2s. 5d. per lb. 

Acip, BEenzoic, B.P.—2s. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 3d, to 1s. 6d, per oz., according to quantity , 
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Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 40s. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carriage paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—1I9s. to 21s. per Ib. 

Acip, CITRIC.—2s. od. to 3s. per Ib. 

Acip, GALLIc.—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

AcID, PyrRoGALLic, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per lb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 
1o}d. per lb. 

Acip, Saticytic, B.P. PULV.—1s. 44d. to Is. 6d. per lb. Technical.— 
1o$d. to 114d. per lb. 

Acip, Tannic B.P.—z2s. 8d. to 2s. tod. per Ib. 

Acip, TARTARIC.—Is. 44d. per Ib., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to gs. per Ib., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£37 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per Ib. 

ATROPINE SULPHATE.—9S. per OZ. 

BARBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per Ib. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—3s. to 3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BisMUTH CARBONATE.—49s. 9d. per Ib. 

BisMuTH CITRATE.—9s. 3d. per lb. 

BisMUTH SALICYLATE.—8s. od. per Ib. 

BIsMUTH SUBNITRATE.—S8s. 3d. per Ib. 

BismMUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 9d. per lb. 

BismuUTH OxIDE.—12s. 3d. per lb. 

BismuTH SUBCHLORIDE.—I0s. 9d. per lb. 

BisMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 9d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BIsMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. Is. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Qts. 113d. per lb. ; 36 W. Qts., 11d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BroMIpDEsS.—Ammonium, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb.; potassium, 
Is. 8$d. to 1s. 11$d. per lb. ; sodium, ts. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per Ib. ; 
granulated, $d. per Ib. less ; allspot. Large quantities at lower 
rates. 

Caxcrum Lactate.—B.P., ts. 24d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. 

CampHor.—Refined flowers, 2s. 11d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HyDRATE.—3s. 2d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 5$d. to 2s. 7$d. per lb., according to quantity. 

CrEosoTE CARBONATE.—6s. per lb. 

Eruers.—S.G. -730—11d. to 1s. od. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40% .— 37S. per cwt., in barrels ex wharf 

Gual1acoL CARBONATE.—4s. 6d .to 4s. 9d. per Ib. 

HEXAMINE.—Is. 11d. to 2s. 2d. per Ib. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.—30s. per Oz. 

HyYDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per 
oz. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HyDROQUINONE.—3s. 9d. to 4s. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

HyPpoPHosPHITES.—Calcium, 3s. 3d. per lb., for 28 Ib. lots; potas- 
sium, 3s. 7d. per lb. ; sodium, 3s. 6d. per Ib. 

Iron AMMONIUM CiTRATE.—B.P., 2s. 11d. to 3s. 2d. perlb. Green, 
3s. 4d. to 3s. 7d. perlb. ; U.S.P., 3s. to 3s. 3d. per lb. 

Iron PERCHLORIDE.—18s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

Iron QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 82d. to 9d. per oz. 

MaGNEsIuM CaARBONATE.—Light commercial, {31 per ton net. 

MaGNngsium OxipE.—Light commercial, £62 Ios. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 2}% ; in quantity lower; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

MENTHOL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 24s. per lb. net; Synthetic, 
10s, 6d. to 11s. 6d. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 
ios. 6d. to 16s. per lb, according to quantity; Liquid 
(95%), 9s. 6d. per Ib. 

Mercuriats B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per Ib., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
os. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. rod 
per lb., Powder, 6s. 10d, to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb.; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. od. per Ib. ; Persulph., B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
lb.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. 9d. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per lb. 

Mzvruyt SuULPHONAL.—8s. 9d. to gs. per Ib. 

MeErTo..—4¢s. to 11s. 6d. lb. British make. 


PAaRAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is, 9d. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

PHENACETIN.—2s. 5d. to 2s. 8d. per Ib. 

PHENAZONE.—3s. od. to 4s. per lb. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—46s. to 6s. 3d. per lb. 

Porassrum BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—96s. per 
cwt,, less 2$ per cent. 


PorassiuM CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per Ib. 

PoTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 9d. per Ib., in cwt. lots. 

Potassium IopIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. per lb., according to quantity, 

PotassiuM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per Ib., 1t-cwt. kegs included, 
f.o.r. London. 

PoTAssIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 5$d. per Ib., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to 1s. od. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins, 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—47s. per lb.; in quantity lower. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per Ib. 

SopiIuM BENnzoaTE, B.P.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per Ib. * 

Sopium Citrate, B.P.C., 1911—2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. per Ib., B.P.C. 
1923—2s. 10d. to 2s. 11d, perlb. U.S.P., 2s. 9d. to 3s. per Ib., 
according to quantity. 

SopIuM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per Ib., carriage paid. 

SopIuM HyPposuLPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

Sop1uM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per Ib. 

SopiuM Potassium TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).—95s. to 1oos, 
per cwt. Crystals, 4s. per cwt. extra. 

SopiuM SALicyLaTE.—Powder, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. Crystal, 
Is. 74d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1I0d. to 1s. 1d. per Ib. 

SoDIuM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to {28 Ios. per ton, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—6s, 6d. to 6s. od. per Ib. 

TarTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 6d. to 9s. 9d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 12s. 6d. per Ib. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL),—IIs. per lb. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
AmyYL BuUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 9d. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. 3d. per Ib. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL—Is. 10d. 
Ib. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—1Is. 10d. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—z2s. 6d. per Ib. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s, 3d. per Ib. e 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—15s. 6d. per lb. 
CouUMARIN.—Ss. 6d. per Ib. 
CITRONELLOL.—13s, per Ib. 
CiTRAL.—8s. per lb. 
ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. per Ib. 
ETHYL PHTHALATE.—2s. gd. per Ib. 
EUGENOL.—1Ios. 6d. per Ib. 
GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—20s. per Ib. 
GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to 11s. per lb. 
HELIOTROPINE.—5s. per lb. 
Iso EUGENOL.—16s. per lb. 
LINALOL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 138. perlb. Ex Shui Oil, gs. 3d. per lb. 
LinaLyL ACETATE.—Ex Bois de Rose, 17s. 6d. per Ib. Ex Shui 
Oil Linalol. tos. 6d. per Ib. 
METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—8s. per Ib. 
METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. per Ib. 
Musk KETone.—34s. per Ib. 
Musk XYLOL.—7s. per Ib. 
NEROLIN.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 
PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—1Is. per lb. 
PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—1Ios. 6d. per lb. 
RHODINOL.—45s. per lb. 
SAFROL.—Is. 5d. per Ib. 
TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
VANILLIN.—1I6s. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., ros. 6d. per lb. 
ANISE OIL.—zs. 9d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—24s. per Ib. 
BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—22s. per Ib. 
CAMPHOR OIL.—od. per Ib. 
CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—1z2s. per Ib. 
CINNAMON O1L LEaF.—6s. 6d. per oz. 


-Cassta OIL, 80/85%.—7s. per lb. 


CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 2d. per lb., c.i.f. U.K. port. Ceylon 
pure, rs. 11d. per lb. 

CLovE OIL (PuRE 90/92%).—Ss. per Ib. 

EUCALYPTUS OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.—2s. per lb. 

LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 48/50%, Esters, 16s. 3d. per lb. 

Lemon O1t.—14s. 6d. per Ib. 

LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per Ib. 

ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—178. 3d. per Ib. 

Otto oF Rose O1L.—Anatolian, 35s. per oz. 

PaLMA Rosa O1L.—12s. 6d. per lb. 

PEPPERMINT O1_.— Wayne County, 15s. 3d. per lb. ; Japanese, 9s. 3d. 


Bulgarian, 75s. per oz. 


per lb. 
PETITGRAIN.—8s, per lb. Sandalwood, Mysore, 28s. per lb., 95° 
Is. per Ib. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe Cuemicat AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, November 8, 1928. 
Tue market has remained active during the week, and prices 
continue with a firm tendency 


General Chemicals 

AcETONE is in short supply with price unchanged at £75 to £77 Ios. 
per ton, and position firm. 

Acetic ACID is in very good demand, price unchanged. 

Formic AcID is a little easier at £44 per ton for 85°%,, and in very 
good demand. 

Acip OXALIC is firm at £30 Ios. to 432 10s. per ton, according to 
quantity. 

Acip LACTIC is unchanged. 

Acip TARTARIC.—Is. 44d. to 1s. 43d. per Ib., less 5°, with position 
firm and prices likely to advance. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE is unchanged. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Supplies are short, 
delivery, with a very firm position. 

PBartuM CHLORIDE.—-Spot supplies are now almost unobtainable, 
and manufacturers are practically sold out for the next month 
or two. 

CopPpER SULPHATE.— Unchanged. 

CREAM OF TARTAR is firm at £98 tos. to f1oo per ton, less 2}% 
for B.P. 99/100%, with a good demand. 

FORMALDEHYDE.—-The increased demand continues, 
remains unchanged at £39 per ton, ex wharf. 

LeaD ACETATE is firm at £42 Ios. per ton for white. 
per ton less. 

LEAD NITRATE is firm at £36 Ios. to £37 per ton. 


especially for early 


and _ price 


Brown at /1 


Lime ACETATE is unchanged at £42 Ios. for white and #41 tos. for 
brown. 

METHYL ACETONE is firm at £58 to £60 per ton for 45 per cent. and 
in good demand. 

PoTAssIuM CARBONATE is unchanged at {25 to 427 per ton for 
96/98%. 

PotassiuM CHLORATE is firm and unchanged at £28 per ton. 

PoTAssIUM PERMANGANATE unchanged at 5}d. to 54d. per !b. for 
B.P. 

PoTassiIuM PrussIatE is unchanged at £63 Ios. to {65 10s. per ton. 
The position is firm. 

SopiuM ACETATE is unchanged at £21 Ios. to £22 per ton. 

SopiuM PHOSPHATE is unchanged at {12 to £13 per ton. 

SeDIUM PRUSSIATE is unchanged at 44d. to 5d. per Ib. 

TARTAR EMETIC is in fair demgnd at 103d. per Ib. 

ZINC SULPHATE is unchanged. 


Coal Tar Products 
The coal tar product market still shows a certain amount of 
activity, and prices for solvents and benzols remain very firm. 

Motor BENzZor is scarce, at 1s. 7d. per gallon, on rails, naked. 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA remains firm at 1s. 2}d. per gallon, on rails. 

HEAVY NAPHTEA is unchanged at ts. 1d. to Is. 14d. per gallon, 
on rails. 

CREOSOTE Olt is firm at 53d. per gallon to the end of the year, in 
the North, and at 6d. per gallon in London. 

CRESYLIC Acip is still weak, the 08/100% quality being quoted at 
about 2s. 2d. per gallon, f.o.b., and the dark quality, 95/97%, 
is quoted at 1s. tod. per gallon, f.o.b. naked. 

NAPHTHALENE is unchanged at £5 per ton for the 74/76 quality, 
and £6 to £6 tos. per ton for the 76/78 quality. 

Pitcu is unchanged at 4os. to 45s. per ton f.o.b. U.K. port. 





Nitrogen Products 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—A good demand for sulphate is experienced 
from the large foreign markets. Most of the smaller markets too 
have been purchasers of considerable quantities. The price remains 
firm at £9 11s. 9d. to £9 14s. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port in single bags 
It is reported from Amefica that producers have no difficulty in 
disposing of the small lots which become available from time to 
time. The great bulk of their production up to the end of the year 
was contracts for during the summer months. There is no change 
in the home position. 

Nitrate of Soda.—Good sales continue to be made at scale prices 
for Europe and Egypt. The price for re-sale material in the United 
States remains steady at $2-15 to $2:22 per 100 Ibs. for spot delivery. 





Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, November 7.—LInsEED Ott dull and 2s. 6d. to 5s. per 
ton lower. Spot, ex mill, {29 10s. November to August, 
£28 12s. 6d.; and September-December, £29, naked. Rape OIL 
steady. Crude/extracted {£41 5s.; technical refined, £43 5s., 
naked, ex wharf. Cotton O11 steady. Egyptian crude, £30 Ios. ; 
refined common edible, £36; and deodorised, £38, naked, ex mill. 
TURPENTINE inactive. American spot, 44s.; December, 44s. 3d. ; 
and January-April, 45s. 3d. per cwt. 

HULL, November 7.—LiNsSEED O11.—Spot to December, 
£29 5s.; January-April to May-August, {29 per ton. Cotton OIL 
—Naked. Bombay crude, spot, £29 10s.; Egyptian crude, spot 
(new), £30 158.; January-February, £30 tos. ; edible refined, spot, 
and November-February, £34; technical, spot, £33 ros. ; deodor- 
ised, spot, £36 per ton, naked. Patm KERNEL OrL.—-Crushed, 
5¢ per cent., £37 15s. per ton, naked. GRoUNDNUT O1L.—Crushed / 
extracted, 437 5s.; deodorised, {41 5s. per ton. Soya Om.— 
Extracted and crushed, £32 los. ; deodorised, £36 per ton. Rape 
Om.—Crude/extracted, {40 15s.; refined, £42 15s. per ton, net 
cash terms, ex mill. 





South Wales By-Products 


THERE is a slightly better tendency evident in South Wales by- 
product activities, but business is still far from satisfactory. Pitch 
has a better demand, but values are unchanged at from 45S. to 50s. 
per ton prompt delivery. Refined tars continue to be in fairly good 
demand, coke oven tar changing hands at from 73d. to 8d. per 
gallon delivered, and gasworks’ tar at from 74d. to 73d. per gallon 
delivered. Crude tar has very little call, but prices are unchanged 
round about the 50s. per ton maker’s works mark. Crude naphtha- 
lene continues to be quoted round about 80s. to 85s. per ton, but 
has scarcely any demand. A similar remark applies to whizzed 


round the toos. per ton mark. Patent fuel and coke 
exports, although they retain the export increase recorded last 
week, are still unsatisfactory. Prices are unchanged, patent fuel, 
ex ship Cardiff, selling at from 20s. to 21s. per ton, and from rgs. 6d. 
to 19s. od. per ton ex ship Swansea. Coke quotations are : Foundry, 
25s. to 36s. 6d. per ton: furnace, 20s. to 21s. per ton; foundry, at 
ovens, 27s. 6d. to 33s. per ton; furnace, at ovens, 19s. to 208. per ton. 





New Fuel Research Laboratories at Ottawa 


THE Dominion Department of Mines at Ottawa, Canada, is 
pre-eminently a Department of scientific research. The 
latest development in the research programme of the Depart- 
ment is featured in the construction of a new fuel research 
building, in which facilities will be available for larger and more 
varied investigations on fuels than have hitherto been possible 
in Canada. More than $150,000 is being expended on the 
erection and installation of this unit which, when completed, 
will be the best-equipped fuel research laboratory in America. 
Facilities will be available for chemical and physical analyses 
and for both small and large scale research investigations. 
In addition to the usual apparatus for testing and analytical 
work, the equipment of the new laboratories includes a by- 
product recovery coking plant, powdered fuel steam generating 
equipment, and briquetting and coal washing plants, all of 
which are designed for test work on a commercial scale. 
Modern equipment is also being provided for research work 
in low temperature carbonisation, the hquefaction of coal 
and the production of synthetic motor spirits, the distillation 
of oil shales, and for experiments in house heating with 
different Canadian fuels. 





French Calcium Nitrate Production 


CALCIUM NITRATE is produced in France under the name “ Le 
Gaulois ’’ in the Soulom and Pierrefitte Nestalas works of the 
Société des Engrais Azotés et Composés. Hydrogen and 
oxygen are obtained by the electrolysis of water, and ammonia 
is produced by the Casale process using 6 units, each of which 
produces 7} tons of ammonia in 24 hours. The oxidation of 
the ammonia to nitric acid is carried out according to the 
Frank-Caro process. Filtered air is mixed with ammonia 
(10-12 parts ammonia: I part air) the mixture burned in 
atalytic burners. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe CuemicaL AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, November 7, 1928. 
[HE heavy chemical market remains fairly active, and good 
inquiry has been going around during the past week for both 


home and export business. There are no changes in prices 
of any importance to record 


Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE, B.G.S.—Nominally £74 Ios. to £77 Ios. per ton, ex wharf, 
according to quantity, but very little available for immediate 
delivery. 

Acip ACETIC, 98/100% .—Glacial, 456 to £67 per ton, according to 
quality and packing, c.i.f. U.K. ports; 80% pure, £37 Ios. 
per ton, ex wharf ; 80% technical, £37 1os. per ton, ex wharf. 

Acip Boric.—Crystals, granulated or small flakes, £30 per ton. 
Powder {32 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. stations. 

Acip CARBOLIC, IcE CrysTALs.—Price maintained at 63d. per Ib., 
delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports, in moderate demand. 

Acip Citric B.P. Crystats.—Quoted from 2s. 10d. to 3s. per Ib., 
less 5%, ex wharf, but very little available even at these advance 
figures. 

Acip HyprocHtioric.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality 
48. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality 5s. 6d. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads. 

AciD NItrIc, 80 £24 10s. per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

AciD Oxa ic, 98/100°,,.—On offer from the Continent at 3}d. per 
Ib.,ex wharf. Spot material quoted 34d. per Ib., ex store. In 
bet ter demand 

Actip SULPHURIC.—{2 15s 
£5 15S. per ton for 168 
per ton extra. 

Acip Tartaric, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 1s. 44d. per lIb., 
ex wharf. Offered for prompt shipment at Is 
less 5%, ex wharf 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—On offer at £5 Ios. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 
Spot material quoted /5 15s. per ton, ex store. 

Atum, Lump PotasH.—OQuoted {8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports, 
prompt shipment from the Continent. Crystal meal quoted 
£8 Ios. per ton, ex store 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Quoted 93d. per Ib., 
tainers extra and returnable. 

AmMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump, {£37 per ton; powdered, £39 per 
ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports 
AMMONIA LiguID, 880 Unchanged at about 23d. to 3d. per Ib., 

delivered according to quantity. 

\MMONIA MuriaTE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals, offered from the Continent at about £17 5s. per ton, 
c.1.f. U.K. ports 

ANTIMONY OXIDE, 98 '100 On otier for prompt shipment from 
China at {39 Ios. per ton, ex wharf 

\rSENIC, WHITE PowDERED 


per ton, 
quality. 


ex works for 144° quality 
Dearsenicated quality 20s" 


less 5‘/o» 
4d. per Ib., 


carriage paid. Con- 


Quoted {18 10s. per ton, ex wharf 


prompt despatch from mines. Spot material on offer at 
#19 15S. per ton, ex store 
BaRIUM CHLORIDE.—QOuoted {9 15s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 


prompt shipment from the Continent 
at {11 per ton, ex wharf 

BLEACHING PowpErR.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers, £6 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered minimum 4-ton lots 
Continental on offer at 46 10s. per ton, ex wharf 

CALCIUM CHLORID! British manufacturers’ price, £4 5s. to £4 15° 
per ton, according to quantity and point of delivery. Conti- 
nental material on offer at £3 12s. 6d. per ton, c.1.f. U.K. port 


Spot material on offer 


COPPERAS, GREEN.—-Unchanged at about {£3 Ios. per ton, f.o.r 
works or #4 I2s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports for export 
COPPER SULPHATE.—Some spot material available at about 424 


per ton, ex store 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40 Now quoted £36 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 
Spot material quoted at £38 5s. per ton, ex store 

SALTS. 


(GLAUBER English materia] unchanged at £4 per ton, ex 
store or station. Continental quoted {2 15s. per ton, c.i.f 
U.K. ports 


Leap, Rep.—On offer at per ton, ex store 

LEAD, WHITE.—Quoted £37 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports 

Leap ACETATE.—White crystals quoted £41 15s. per ton, ex store 
Brown on offer at about £40 per ton, ex store 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Ouoted {8 Ios. per ton, ex store 
In moderate demand 

METHYLATED SPpirit.—Industrial quality, 64 O-P., 
per gallon, less 23°, delivered 

POTASSIUM BICHROMATE.— 41d. per Ib., delivered 
lots. Under 4-ton lots 1d. per Ib. extra. 

PoTAssIUM CARBONATE, 96/98°%,.—Offered from the Continent at 
425 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material available at £26 
per tor, ex store 


#29 10S 


quoted tis. 4d. 


minimum 4-ton 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99}/100°, PowpER.—-Now on offer £22 10s 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Crystals 20s. per ton. extra. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted £19 2s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot materia! on offer at about 
£20 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE, B.P. Crystarts.—Quoted 5}d. per Jb., 
ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 6{d 
per lb., ex store. Offered from the Continent at 63d. per Ib., 
ex wharf, prompt shipment. 

Sopa Caustic. 


Powdered, 98/99%, £17 17s. 6d. per ton; solid, 
70/77%, £14 Ios. per ton, and 70/72%, £13 12s. 6d. per ton, 
minimum 4-ton lots, carriage paid on contract. Spot material 
10s. per ton extra. 

Sopium AcetTaTe.—On offer for prompt delivery at about {21 5s 
per ton, ex. store. 

Sopium BICARBONATE.—-Ketined recrystallised, {10 Ios. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

SopiumM BIcHROMATE.—Ouoted 3d. per Ib., delivered buyers’ works, 
minimum 4-ton lots. Under 4 and over 2-ton lots 4d. per Ib. 
extra. Under 2-ton, lots 34d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM CARBONATE (SODA CRYSTALS).—/5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or pea quality, 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, £7 3s. 9d. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyposuLpHiITe.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted 48 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at {14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4-ton lots 

SopiumM NiTrRATE.—-Ouoted {10 4s. per ton, carriage paid buyers’ 
station for ordinary quality. Refined quality 2s. 6d. to 5s. per 
ton extra. 

SODIUM NITRITE, 100°, In moderate 
quoted 4d. per Ib., ex store. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 50s. per ton, ex works; 
52s. 6d. per ton, delivered, for unground quality. Ground 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra 

Sopium SuLpHiIpDE.—Prices for home consumption : solid, 60/62%, 
f9 per ton; broken, 60/62%, £10 per ton. Crystals, 30/32%, 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, mini-, 


demand. Spot material 


mum 4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot 
material 5s. per ton extra. 
SuLPHUR.—-Flowers, 412 per ton; roll, {10 15s. per ton; rock 


{10 12s. 6d. per ton; 
store 

Zixc CHLORIDE, 98°,,.—-British material now quoted {22 10s. per 
ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 


ground American, {9 5s. per ton, ex 


ZINC SULPHATE Offered from the Continent at about £10 5s. per 
ton, ex wharf. 
Note.—-The above prices are for bulk business and are not to be 


taken as applicable to small parcels. 





Royal Society Medallists 

THE president and council of the Royal Society have made 
the following awards, among others: The Davy Medal to 
Professor F. G. Donnan, F.R.S., of University College, London, 
for his contributions to physical chemistry, particularly for 
his theory of membrane equilibrium ; and the Rumford Medal 
to Professor F. Paschen, the distinguished German scientist, 
for his contributions to the theory of spectra. The list ot 
those recommended by the president and council for election 
to the council of the Royal Society at the anniversary meeting 
on November 30 includes Sir Frederick Hopkins, professor of 
biochemistry at Cambridge University; Professor A. Lap- 
worth, head of the department of chemistry of the University 
of Manchester ; and Professor J. C. Philip, head of the depart- 
ment of physical chemistry at the Royal College of Science, 
London. 





Chemical Engineers Annual Reception 
Ox Wednesday, the annual reception of the Institute of 
Chemical Engineers was held in the rooms of the Royal 
Institute of Oil Painters, at the New Princes’ Galleries, 
London. The guests were received by Sir Alexander Gibb 
(president) and Lady Gibb. The reception was attended by 


a large number of guests (including many of distinction 10 
science and industry) who greatly enjoyed the opportunity 
given them of inspecting the exhibition of paintings now on 
view at the New Princes’ Galleries. During the evening a pro- 
gramme of music was rendered, and refreshments were served. 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


(FROM OUR Own CORRESPONDENT.) 

Manchester, November 8, 1928. 
THERE 1s a moderate weight of business passing in chemicals 
on this market, although the bulk of it is made up of small 
parcels for spot or early delivery, and with extremely keen 
competition among sellers the complaint of poor margins is 
still heard. With regard to contract deliveries of chemical 
products, the position in this respect is neither better nor worse 
than it has been during the past month, specifications being 
forwarded fairly freely. 

Heavy Chemicals 

Although the buying movement in the case of chlorate of 
soda has not improved to any appreciable extent, offers of this 
material appear to be on a somewhat steadier basis at from 
2}d. to 34d. per lb. Phosphate of soda is the subject of a fair 
volume of inquiry at round {12 7s. 6d. per ton. Bicarbonate 
of soda is selling in moderate quantities and prices keep firm 
at {10 Ios. per ton in contract parcels. The demand for 
caustic soda is of a quietly steady character and there has 
been no change in values, these ranging from {£13 7s. 6d. to 
£15 7s. 6d. per ton, according to quality. Some rather low 
offers of sulphide of sodium has been in evidence, but interest 
in this section is slow; the 60-65 per cent. concentrated 
quality is selling at from £9 5s. to £g 1os. per ton, and the 
commercial grade at round £8. There is a moderate inquiry 
about for bleaching powder and little change in prices has 
occurred, current quotations being at round £7 per ton with 
occasional parcels offered at several shillings below this. A 
fair trade is being done in prussiate of soda and prices are fully 
maintained at from 4$d. to 54d. per lb., according to quantity. 
With regard to saltcake, there is not a great weight of business 
passing in this section and values are easy, though not actually 
changed, at from £2 12s. 6d. to £2 15s. per ton. Alkali is 
quite firm on the basis of £6 2s. 6d. per ton and sales are on a 
moderate scale. A quietly steady trade is reported in bichrom- 
ate of soda, offers of which are firm at 3}d. per lb. Hypo- 
sulphite of soda is in limited request, with the commercial 
material quoted at £9 per ton and the photographic at about 
£15 5s. 

Carbonate of potash meets with a moderate volume of 
inquiry at steady prices, these varying from £26 to £26 5s. 
per ton. Caustic potash is fairly active and quotations are 
firm at from £33 5s. per ton for prompt delivery of one to 
five-ton lots. Chlorate of potash is in quiet demand at about 
3d. per lb. Yellow prussiate of potash is well held at from 
67d. to 73d. per lb., according to quantity, and moderate 
sales of this material are being made. Quotations for bi- 
chromate of potash are in the neighbourhood of 4d. per Ib., 
a quietly steady business being transacted. There has not 
been much business stirring in permanganate of potash this 
week but prices in this section are pretty well held, with B.P. 
material on offer at 5}d. to 53d. per Ib., and commercial at 
about 5d. 

Offers of sulphate of copper are on about the same basis 
as a week ago, but the tendency seems firm at round £25 Ios. 
per ton, f.o.b. The arsenic section, also, is somewhat stronger 
than it has been of late, and up to #17 per ton at the mines is 
again being asked for white powdered, Cornish makes. 
With regard to acetate of lime, the demand for this is on the 
quiet side, and prices are slightly easier at £8 Tos. to £8 15s. 
per ton for brown and £16 for grey. Nitrate of lead is in 
moderate request at £34 to £34 10s. per ton, with the acetates 
easy at £38 10s. per ton for brown and £39 tos. for white. 

Acids and Tar Products 

Citric acid is no cheaper as yet, although with supplies 
available for spot delivery very limited values remain largely 
nominal at about 2s. od. per Ib. Tartaric acid keeps steady 
and meets with a moderate demand at Is. 4}d. per Ib. At 
34d. to 34d. per lb. oxalic acid shows little change on the week, 
though buying interest is slow. Acetic acid is selling pretty 
readily and is steady at about 436 per ton for the commercial 
and {66 to £67 for the glacial. 

With one or two exceptions the demand for by-products 
is slow and prices are easy. Both creosote oil and pitch are 
relatively inactive, with the former quoted at about 6d. per 
gallon, naked, and the latter at {1 17s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. 


~ 


A quiet trade is going through in solvent naphtha and values 


are unchanged at Is. 1d. to is. r}d. per gallon. Carbolic 
acid crystals are in fair demand at about 6}d. per Ib., with 
crude quoted at 2s. per gallon. 





Low Temperature Carbonisation 
Important New Commercial Plants 

TECHNICAL progress continues to be made by more than one 
low temperature carbonisation process, equally valuable as 
regards oil and smokeless fuel, and in this connection it is 
known that a “ K.S.G.”’ plant is being erected at a London 
gasworks, while another plant is to be installed at the Mines 
de Lens in France, together with a second installation in 
Germany.: The ‘K.S.G.” (Kohlenscheidungs-Gesellschaft) 
process, originally a project of the late Hugo Stinnes, is now 
controlled throughout the world by the International Com- 
bustion Engineering Corporation, and is handled in Great 
Britain by the associated company, Coal Oil Extraction, Ltd., 
of London, along with the ‘‘ McEwen-Runge’”’ process, of 
which company Mr. S. McEwen is managing director. 

There is also at present being erected at New Jersey in the 
United States a ‘‘ K.S.G.’’ plant which is said to be the largest 
and most important in the history of low temperature carbo- 
nisation, comprising eight retorts, each with a throughput of 
80 tons of coal per day on normal running, that is, 640 tons 
a day for the installation, or about 4,000 tons per week. 
This is expected to be completed, along with all the by- 
product equipment and a battery of gas generators, ready for 
full output by March, rg29, and one or more of the retorts were 
expected to be available for tuning up about this month or 
perhaps in December. The first plant with one retort of 
80 tons per 24 hours has continued in commercial operation 
since 1924 at the Matthias Stinnes I/II Colliery at Karnap, 
near Essen. 


The “ K.S.G.” Process 

The “ K.S.G:” process consists, it may be remembered, 
in the direct manufacture of solid smokeless fuel in lumps 
from bituminous dust and smalls by mechanically continuous 
methods. The standard retort is a rotary slightly-inclined 
steel cylinder, 76 ft. 9 in. long hy to ft. diameter, having 
an inner cylinder of 5 ft. 8 in. diameter, and the average 
throughput is 60-85 tons of coal per 24 hours. The speed is 
one revolution in 90 seconds, while the travel of the charge 
through both cylinders is approximately 2} hours, the maxi- 
mum temperature being 925-1,025° F., with external heating 
on the usual lines by means of a firebrick setting. 

The yield follows the usual practice, that is, from 1 ton of 
25-35 per cent. volatile coal 3,500 to 5,000 cubic ft. of gas at 
800 B.Th.U. per cubic foot, 3 gallons light oil scrubbed from 
the gas, 15-20 gallons low temperature tar, and 14 cwt. 
smokeless fuel, with 10-11 per cent. volatile matter. Of the 
low temperature tar at least 50 per cent. is available for use 
in Diesel engines, and the solid smokeless fuel is suitable for 
steam motor wagon use. 

The valuable point for Great Britain (a correspondent 
writes) is that cheap coal dust and smalls can all be utilised 
to give lump fuel equal or superior in value to graded coal 
At New Jersey the minimum requirements are 3,000,000 
cubic ft. of town’s gas per 24 hours at 530 B.Th U. per cubic 
foot, and even if the whole low-temperature carbonisation 
plant, normally giving 4,000,000 cubic ft. of 530 B. Th.U 
blended gas, were closed down, the above amount would still 
be obtained from the water gas plant by carburetting with oil 
and operating at Maximum output. 





Pure Rare Earths 

CONSIDERABLE quantities of rare earths of the highest research 
purity have recently been acquired by Adam Hilger, Ltd., of 
24, Rochester Place, Camden Road, London. The list 
includes the oxides of cerium, dysprosium, gadolinium, lan 
thanum, neodymium, praseodymium, samarium and yttrium ; 
scandium compounds; and the following pure metals 

germanium, indium, nickel, molybdenum, tungsten, bismuth, 
copper, iron and silver. All these products (described as of the 
H.S. brand) are for chemical, physical, and other research 
purposes, and all supplies are accompanied by critical reports 
rom Adam Hilger, Ltd. 
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Company News 


ALLEN LIVERSIDGE.—For the six months ended October 31, 
1928, a dividend at the rate of 6} per cent. per annum, less 
tax, has been declared. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS AND Co.—An interim dividend on the 
ordinary shares and the preference shares, of 5s. per share, tax 
free, is payable on November 12 

FULLERS’ EARTH UNION.—-An interim dividend of 8 per cent. 
per annum, less income tax, is announced on the ordinary 
shares for the half year, payable on November 16. 


Borax CONSOLIDATED.—In respect of the year ended 
September 30, 1928, an interim dividend of 6d. per share 
(2} per cent.) has been declared, less income tax at 4s. in the /. 


SHELL Union Ort CoRPORATION.—A quarterly dividend of 
35 cents. is announced. The directors propose to increase 
the authorised common stock to 20,000,000 shares from 
10,000,000 shares, and to offer the stockholders 3,000,000 
shares at $10.00 in the ratio of three shares for each ro held. 
The offer is for the purpose of expansion. The Corporation’s 
returns for the September quarter show net earnings, before 
the deduction of taxes, of $9,390,000, as against $3,814,000, 
while for nine months net earnings were $15,433,000, as 
against $11,401,000. 


ANGLO-CONTINENTAL GUANO WorKs.—For the year ended 
June 30, 1928, the report states that the net profit, after provid- 
ing for all trade charges, directors’ fees, taxation and doubtful 
debts, amounts to £39,713, towhich is added the balance brought 
forward of £2,090, making £41,803. After payment of deben- 
ture interest, amounting to £10,442, there ts a credit balance 
of £31,361. The directors have paid half-year’s preference 
dividend to June 30, 1928, amounting to £14,062, and propose 
to apply £5,000 to depreciation reserve fund, to transfer 
£5,000 to general reserve fund, to set aside £2,250 for sinking 
fund for redemption of debenture stock, and to carry forward 
£5,049. The annual meeting will be held at Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C., on November 14, at 2 p.m. 


LIVERPOOL NITRATE Co.—The report for the year ended 
June 30, 1928,-states that the loss was £33,483, from which 
must be deducted balance to credit of profit and loss in the 
previous accounts of £14,580, leaving a balance to the debit 
of profit and loss of £18,903. The poor results of working are 
stated to be due to prolonged stoppage of oficinas. The pro- 
gramme announced in last year’s report has been carried out ; 
manufacture of nitrate was resumed at Mapocho in November, 
1927, and at Ramirez in February this year, and has continued 
on a satifactory basis. The company has joined a new selling 
organisation in Chile, and production is being sold in con- 
suming centres under this scheme by new agents, Messrs. 
Sabioncello and Co., Ltd., who are one of the principal author- 
ised distributors. With active support and financial assistance 
of Chilean Government that is now forthcoming, the prospects 
for the future look much more promising than for some vears 
past. The annual meeting will be held at Winchester House, 
London, E.C., on November 15, at 3 p.m. 





Lewis Bergers’ Expansion in the Lacquer Industry 


THE development of a cellulose lacquer department was 
touched on by Sir Herbert Hambling, who presided on Tuesday 
at the annual meeting of Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd. 

In connection with the decline in the profits of the parent 
company's business an important item of expenses, he said, 
had been the development charges relating to the sale and 
production of cellulose lacquers, which to a large extent had 
replaced oil enamels and varnishes in the motor industry. 

The company was now in a position to produce cellulose 
lacquers equal to the best obtainable. The outlook for the 
home market was now more encouraging, and for the first 
three months of the current year home sales showed a satis- 
factory increase. They continued to hold their position in 
India. Progress had been shown in Belgium, Italy and in 
South America, where cellulose brushing lacquer had been 
introduced successfully. In Central Europe nitro-cellulose 


products were in demand 


Chemical Trade Inquiries 

The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal’’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquirers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY SETS.—The Tendering De- 
partment of the Treasury are calling for tenders, by January 17, 
for the supply and delivery of 15 complete (bacteriological 
laboratory) sets. (Reference No. B.X. 4,843.) 


SCIENTIFIC AND MEASURING INSTRUMENTS.—The Physical 
Department, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, are calling for 
tenders by December 3, for the supply and delivery of scientific 
and measuring instruments, wall clocks, etc. (Reference No. 
B.X. 4,854.) 





Chemicals, etc., in the Free State 
Preliminary Census of Production 


THE fourteenth of the series of Preliminary Reports on 
the Census of Production taken in the Irish Free State in 
1926 deals with the chemical, drugs and paint industry. 
Returns were received relating to the operations of the 23 
establishments in which chemicals, drugs, paints, etc., were 
made in that year. The compounding of medicines (prescrip- 
tions, etc.) by retail chemists and druggists is not included in 
this inquiry. 

The net selling values of the products made in 1926 for 
sale by these 23 establishments was £147,289, of which paints 
in paste or mixed for use accounted for £32,665, drugs, 
medicines and medical preparations £21,734, oils and tallow 
£21,074, and proprietary medicines £18,825. Owing to the 
possible disclosure of the business of individual firms, details 
relating to the refining of oils or the mixing of lubricating oils’ 
etc., are not given under the heading “ oils and tallow.” 
The total cost of the materials, etc., used in the industry 
was £77,772, of which the estimated cost of purchased bags, 
cases, tins, bottles, etc., sold with the output, the cost of 
replacing tools and the cost of materials for repairs to buildings 
or plant executed by the firms’ own workpeople was £15,474, 
and oils, crude and refined, £18,067. The net output of the 
industry was £69,517. 

The total amounts paid in salaries and wages in 1926 
by the 23 firms in connection with the output referred to 
above were :—salaries, £13,464 and wages and earnings 
£12,210, making a total of £25,674. The total number of 
persons engaged in the 23 establishments was 233, consisting 
of 143 males and 90 females. 

The effective horse-power of prime movers was 239, the 
kilowatt capacity of electric generators was 24, and the rated 
horse-power of electric motors (exclusive of converters or 
transformers) was 140. 

Copies of this Memorandum can be obtained from the 
Statistics Branch, Department of Industry and Commerce 
Lower Castle Yard (South), Dublin. 





Annual Report of Analyst for Salford 


Mr. H. H. Bacnart, F.I.C., city analyst for Salford, has 
just issued his report for the year 1927. During the year, 
3,247 samples were submitted to him for analysis; of these, 
1,482 (of which 64, or 4.3 per cent. were adulterated) were 
taken in connection with the Sale of Foods and Drugs Acts, 
while 1,765 were submitted by various corporation depart- 
ments. Reference is made in the report to the growing habit 
on the part of some food manufacturers to make misleading 
statements on their labels. It is suggested that the difficulty 
could be met by requiring manufacturers to give on the labels 
the ingredients used and their approximate amount. Thirty 
samples of jam were taken during the year, and of these 17, 
or 56.6 per cent., were adulterated or misdescribed. The Sal- 
ford analyst is of the opinion that there is a very urgent need 
for a proper system of description in the case of jam, as in 
many cases the label gives no more than the faintest clue 
to the composition of the article. 
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Adaptability— 


TT als small type Mill is at present 

being successfully used in over 300 
plants, for the reduction of materials 
such as 


Clays 
Ochres 


Filter Press Compounds 
Dry Colours 


The No. “ 0000" Raymond Pulveriser, 
shewing section of grinding chamber. Tale 
Dyes 


Advantages : Chemical Compounds, etc., etc. 
Controlled Fineness 














HiscieceaataMleatiiaaieas Allowing for Hardness of materials, this . 


Grinds, Classifies, and Pulveriser will produce from 200- 


erent NR 1,000 Ibs. per hour to any fineness from 
Minimum Floor Space 


Dustless Operation 30 to 200 mesh and finer. 













, 
GRINDING & PULVERIZING OFFICES 
11, Southampton Row. London, WC1. 








Telephone- Holborn 127178 Cable & Telegraphic Address -Lopulco, Westcent London 


WORKS: —- DERBY — ERITH 











Raymond Pulverisers 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannoz be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


County Court Judgments 


[NOTE.—The publication of extracts from the “ Registry of County 
Court Judgments '’ does not imply inability to pay on the part of the 
persons named. Many of the judgments may have been settled between 
the parties or paid. Registered judgments are not necessarily for debts. 
They may be for damages or otherwise, and the result of bona-fide con- 
tested actions. But the Registry makes no distinction of the cases. 
Judgments are not returned to the Registry if satisfied in the Court books 
within twenty-one days. When a debtor has made arrangements with 
his creditors we do not report subsequent County Court judgments against 
him.) 

HERTZ 


AND CO., 9, Mincing Lane, E.C., wholesale 
druggists. 


(C.C., 10/11/28.) £19 16s. 1d. October 4. 

HYGIENIC PEROL CO., LTD., Bassishaw House, 704, 
Basinghall Street, E.C., chemists. (C.C., 10/11/28.) {21 Is. 3d. 
September 28. 


RENTOKIL, LTD., 10, Hatton Yard, Hatton Garden’ 
chemical merchants. (C.C., 10/11/28.) £291 1s. 6d. October 2: 

HELIA CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 10’ 
Brighton Terrace, Brixton. (C.C., 10/11/28.) £14 Ios 
October 8 


Receivership 
NATIONAL DYES, LTD. (R., 10/11/28.) C. J. Comins, 
of 50, Cannon Street, E.C., was appointed Receiver and 
Manager on October 13, 1928, under powers contained in trust 
deed dated March 9, 1920. 


Mortgages and Charges 

(NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Act also provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 
due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 
case, the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary 
but such total may have been reduced.) 

DIVE (E. B.) AND CO., LTD., London, E., manufacturing, 
chemists. (M., 10/11/28.) Registered October 23, Land 
Registry charge securing £3,000, to A. Martin, Belgrave, The 
Cliff, Southend-on-Sea ; charged on Meeting House Building, 
and 5, Meeting House Alley and 46, Old Gravel Lane, E. 
*Nil. May Io, 1928. 


Satisfaction 

DIVE (E. B.) AND CO., LTD., London, E., manufacturing 
chemists. (M.S., 10/11/28.) Satisfaction registered Octo- 
ber 23, all moneys, etc., registered April 1, 1924. 


London Gazette, &c. 


Cempany Winding Up Voluntarily 

SHERLEY (A. F.) AND CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 10/11/28.) 
At an extraordinary general meeting of the above-named 
company, duly convened and held on October 3, the following 
resolution was passed, and at a further extraordinary general 
meeting, held on October 18, the same resolution was con- 
firmed as a special resolution :—'‘‘ That the company be 
wound up voluntarily; and that N. W. Wild, of Orient 


House, New Broad Street, E.C.2, be and hereby is appointed. 


liquidator for the purposes of such winding up.” 
dation is purely formal ; 


(The liqui- 
ill creditors will be paid in full.) 





New Companies Registered 


BRYTE (1928), LTD., 154, King’s Cross Road, London, 
Ww. Registered November 1. Nom. capital £100 in {1 
shares. To acquire the business of manufacturing chemists 
now carried on by T. Hadley at 154, King’s Cross Road, 
London, W.C. Directors: A. F. Tayler and T. Hadley. 

NITRATE AND GENERAL PRODUCE AGENCIES, 
LTD., 210/216, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, London, 


E.C.2.—Registered as a “ private ’’ company on November 1 
with a nominal capital {100 in 1s. shares. To carry on in 
Egypt and elsewhere the business of dealers in, importers and 
exporters of and agents for soda, iodine, and all kinds of 
natural and artificial manures and other products. The first 
directors shall be the directors of Egyptian Markets, Ltd., 
at the date of registration of the company, namely: Lt.-Col. 
A. St. John Cooke, D.S.0., W. Home, C.LE., Sir John Prescott 
Hewett, G.C.S.I., K.B.E., C.1.E., G. H. Redwood and F. j. 
Horne. 

SOBROS PRODUCTS, LTD. Registered November 3. 
Nom. capital £3,000 in {1 shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in Sobros anti-friction metal, 
special alloys of all grades of metals, minerals, metallic and 
mineral articles and allied compounds, alloy makers, bronze 
and metal workers, metallurgists, etc. A subscriber: R. F. 
Thompson, 83, Claremont Road, Highgate, London, N. 





Improved Production of Krypton and Xenon 

IN a recent issue of the Comptes Rendus de Il’ Academie des 
Sciences (October 8), G. Claude describes a method for the 
production of krypton and xenon in quantities greater than 
those in which they are usually obtained. The difficulty 
encountered hitherto in their preparation with ordinary liquid 
air plant has been that instead of remaining dissolved in the 
higher boiling parts of the liquefied oxygen, they were largely 
carried away mechanically in the spray formed in fractiona- 
tion. M. Claude therefore proposes to feed the liquid oxygen 
into the top of a species of rectifying column, where the 
ascending vapour is washed thoroughly by descending liquid, 
with the result that the small quantity of liquid that ulti- 
mately reaches the bottom is now rich in the heavy com- 
ponents. This is drawn off, and its krypton and xenon 
content raised from one part in a thousand to two parts im 
a hundred, by removal of part of the oxygen by combustion 
with hydrogen; the residual gas is then absorbed on silica 
and fractionated, yielding almost half of the krypton and 
xenon that was present in the air originally taken into the 
liquefier. The feature of the new apparatus is that existing 
machinery is readily adapted to include it, and M. Claude 
estimates that a big installation, such as that at Boulogne, 
which uses 3,000 cubic metres of air per hour, could produce 
many litres of krypton gas in a day, the xenon being produced 
to the extent of one-tenth of the krypton. 





Low-Temperature Carbonisation in Canada 
SuMMARY Report for the year 1926, No. 689, just issued by 
the Mines Branch of the Dominion Department of Mines at 
Ottawa, contains a paper by Mr. R. A. Strong recording tests 
on bituminous coals according to the standard low-temperature 
carbonisation method described in his former report published 
in ‘‘ Investigations of Fuel and Fuel-Testing for 1925,” and is 
a continuation of a systematic low-temperature carbonisation 
survey of Canada’s solid fuels. Ten different coals, two from 
Nova Scotia, four from Alberta, and four from British 
Columbia were examined, all ten having shown favourable 
results from the point of view of coke production. Copies of 
the report can be obtained either from the Department of 
Mines at Ottawa, or from the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1. 





Important Belgian Coal and Fertiliser Developments 
THE Belgian financial journals announce the establishment of 
two companies with a combined capital approximating 
£1,300,000. The first is a company called the Carbonisation 
Centrale, with a capital of 75,000,000 fr., having for its object 
the construction of coke-ovens for the recovery of liquid 
by-products from coal ; while the second is a company named 
the Carbo-chimique, with a capital of 150,000,000 fr., whose 
object is the manufacture and sale of all products connected 
with the chemical industry. The first-named company, it is 
stated, will treat 3,000,000 tons of coal per annum, and will 
deliver the available gases to the second company for the 
production of ammonia and nitrate fertilisers, 











